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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Chauvinist 

What Ian Donovan lacks in 
substance, he more than makes up 
for in length and tedious rhetoric 
(Letters, September 11). 

My ‘quibble’ about anti-Semitism 
not being about ethnic origin is 
designed in order to understand 
the specificity of anti-Semitism. 
Historically, anti-Semitism was 
concerned with the social role of 
Jews. Likewise with the Chinese 
of south-east Asia. Given the 
disappearance of that social role, it 
is little wonder that anti-Semitism 
has all but vanished. Donovan’s 
definition tells us nothing about anti- 
Semitism in medieval times or why 
it morphed into racial anti-Semitism. 

Racism is not just about hatred 
of a whole group, but the singling 
for discrimination of particular sub¬ 
sections. The ‘good blacks’ and ‘the 
troublemakers’. Or, as Himmler put 
it in his speech of October 4 1943 at 
Poznan, “And then they turn up, the 
upstanding 80 million Germans, and 
each one has his decent Jew.” 

There is nothing special about 
having different terms for different 
types of racism - for example, 
Islamophobia. Of course there is 
anti-Arab racism. The Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign organised a 
specific conference on the topic 
many years ago. 

The statement that “racism 
generates more racism” is a bland 
and meaningless phrase that owes 
more to the Daily Mail than a 
communist paper. The term ‘anti- 
Semitism’ has nothing to do with 
who is a Semite. To say the word 
ought to refer to Arabs is a form of 
pedantry in which Donovan seems 
to excel. The term was coined by 
Wilhelm Marr, a 19th century anti- 
Semite, and has become synonymous 
with anti-Jewish racism. 

I am well aware of how Zionism 
and Israel uses the holocaust as a 
propaganda weapon, having done 
nothing to save the Jews of Europe 
when it was being perpetrated. 
Donovan appears to be blind to the 
difference between questioning how 
the holocaust narrative is used and 
questioning the basic facts of the 
holocaust. 

To compare immigration, which 
is “generally regarded” as bad when 
it is no such thing, with ‘holocaust 
denial’ being “generally regarded” 
as anti-Semitic is unbelievable. 
Holocaust denial in western society 
is always anti-Semitic. In the Middle 
East and Asia, where anti-Semitism 
doesn’t have the social roots of 
European anti-Semitism, it is often 
a reaction to the use of the holocaust 
as a justification for the oppression 
of the Palestinians. 

Donovan criticises my “softness 
on Israel” for dismissing any 
comparison with Nazi Germany, 
yet says my blog “often rightly 
compares Israeli behaviour with Nazi 
Germany”! 

On more than one occasion 
Donovan accuses me of being a 
Zionist. The Jewish Chronicle 
describes me as the “veteran anti- 
Zionist”. Only the National Front 
(and a couple of Atzmon’s Arab 
supporters) have accused me of 
being a Zionist. I helped form the 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign and 
Jewish anti-Zionist groups, whereas 
Donovan is unknown by anyone. 

Apparently, I ‘cherry-pick’ quotes 
from Atzmon to make it appear he 
questions the fact that the Nazis 
deliberately exterminated European 
Jewry. My behaviour is nothing 
less than “demented sectarian 


hackery”. Donovan should reread 
Atzmon’s comments. In particular, 
his comments that, “If, for instance, 
the Nazis wanted the Jews out of 
their Reich ..., or even dead, as the 
Zionist narrative insists, how come 
they marched hundreds of thousands 
of them back into the Reich at the end 
of the war?” and, “If the Nazis ran a 
death factory in Auschwitz-Birkenau, 
why would the Jewish prisoners join 
them at the end of the war?” 

The statements have but one 
interpretation. Atzmon uses the 
dilemmas of some prisoners, as to 
whether to join a death march or 
remain behind at Auschwitz to be 
massacred (as most prisoners were), 
to question the extermination itself. 
Is this just a healthy questioning of 
the holocaust narrative or is Donovan 
a racist cuckoo in the communist 
nest? 

Atzmon attacks comrade Moshe 
Machover for being a ‘Jewish’ 
Marxist, mixes it with the far right 
(the neo-Nazi Red Watch reprints 
an article of his attacking me) and 
in his article, ‘Swindler’s List’, 
attacks “Bundists [who] believe 
that instead of robbing Palestinians 
we should all get together and rob 
who is considered to be the rich, the 
wealthy and the strong in the name of 
working class revolution.” Donovan, 
however, is content to defend this 
reactionary. 

The late Hajo Meyer, a Dutch 
Jewish prisoner at Auschwitz and a 
notable anti-Zionist and supporter 
of the Palestinians, pulled out of 
a conference Atzmon arranged at 
Freiburg because Atzmon “implies 
that I, who saw the smoke from the 
crematoria, saw the gas chambers 
and smelled the burnt human flesh 
and was forced to march with the 
SS to the east, am implied by his 
text to be a liar who put the number 
on his arm in order to make himself 
interesting”. 

In desperation, Donovan states 
that my quotes from Atzmon come 
from Nick Lowles of Hope Not 
Hate. Nothing I quote comes from 
them. If anything, the opposite is 
true. Donovan’s conspiracy theory 
is therefore a lie. 

Israel Shahak’s use of the term 
‘Jewish ideology’ is time-specific. 
Not so Atzmon. ‘Hatred’ of Jews led 
to the final solution and they are doing 
the same in Israel. I remind Donovan 
that Shahak wrote that “there has 
been a great deal of nonsense written 
in the attempt to provide a social or 
mystical interpretation of Jewry or 
Judaism as a whole. This cannot be 
done, for the social structure of the 
Jewish people and the ideological 
structure of Judaism have changed 
profoundly through the ages.” For 
Atzmon, the history of the Jews is 
timeless and the product of a Mosaic 
god. 

To describe the Socialist Workers 
Party’s abandonment of Atzmon 
as a “betrayal, capitulation to 
imperialism” marks Donovan out as 
an incorrigible social chauvinist. 

I note that in his diatribe Donovan 
‘omits’ to mention the denunciation 
of Atzmon’s Zionist agenda by 
radical Palestinians. I can’t imagine 
why! 

Tony Greenstein 

Brighton 

Lesser evil 

Under the headline ‘Ukraine: No 
siding with nationalists’ (September 
11), Eddie Ford says: “Under 
these dangerous circumstances 
of rival nationalisms, with direct 
imperialist support for one of the 
players (ie, Kiev), it is absolutely 
vital that socialists and communists 
unambiguously stand up for 
internationalism and elementary 
working class solidarity.” Then he 


goes on to state the sorry fact that, 
“Alas, this has not been the case. 
Disgracefully, most left groups have 
lined up with either one camp or 
the other - portraying the opposing 
side as the greater evil or somehow 
beyond the pale.” 

On a rather abstract level, there’s 
nothing here to add. However, I 
have some questions. Eddie Ford 
also correctly states that the right 
of national self-determination is not 
limited to the existing state borders, 
but holds for all peoples, including 
the Russophone inhabitants of the 
Donbass - or, as at least a certain 
number of them call it, ‘Novorossiya’. 
But if we are agreed that their right of 
national self-determination against 
the onslaught of the Ukrainian 
chauvinist forces, backed by US/ 
EU imperialism, is to be supported, 
how can we equate these forces with 
the ones fighting against them in the 
south-east of Ukraine? 

The social-reactionary character 
of at least considerable parts of the 
‘separatists’ is of little doubt. And 
it is obvious that working class 
militants have to ideologically fight 
against Greater Russian chauvinists, 
let alone the heirs of the ‘Black 
Hundreds’. However, their military 
contribution is unfortunately needed 
to implement the right of national 
self-determination of the people of 
Novorossiya, just like the army of the 
bourgeois Russian Federation was 
needed to enable the people of the 
Krim to practise this right. 

After all, did the communists of 
various strands object to the Algerian 
anti-colonial liberation movement 
on the basis that many of its 
militants, fighters and leaders were 
religiously-minded nationalists and 
not progressive? National liberation 
is a bourgeois right and must not be 
confounded with social liberation, 
even if it would be desirable for both 
to go hand in hand. And, while it 
was true in the 1960s and 70s, when 
there still was the Soviet Union to 
get arms from, that then national 
liberation movements tended to 
produce propaganda claiming their 
credentials as socialist, working class 
organisations or even as Marxists 
(quickly forgotten after taking 
power), it is even clearer today, in a 
period when no camp pretends to be 
‘socialist’ or even ‘anti-imperialist’, 
that national liberation requiring 
military force will have to lean on 
those forces willing and able to 
fight militarily and that it is highly 
improbable that these forces will 
be dominated by ‘progressives’, let 
alone proletarian revolutionaries. 

Marxists have to tell the working 
class that these fighters for national 
liberation are not at all fighters 
for its social liberation. However, 
they ought not to put the social¬ 
reactionary forces of the national 
oppressors on the same footing as 
the social-reactionary forces of the 
oppressed nation or ethnic group. 
So our position towards the forces 
fighting in the Donbass must be 
different from our position towards 
the forces fighting against Al-Assad 
in Syria, for instance. The latter are 
engaged in a social struggle and we 
have to keep clear of them since we 
know that they are as bad or even 
worse than the bloody bourgeois 
regime of Al-Assad. 

That said, yes - we can say that the 
reactionaries fighting in the Donbass 
are the lesser evil! 

A Holberg 
email 

Scabbing 

I was saddened to read Jack 
Conrad’s article about “false 
colours” (September 11) - not so 
much because of its content, which 
was misleading, but because of its 


timing. 

We are on the eve of an historic 
decision by the Scottish people in 
the tremendous battle between the 
British ruling class and the national 
democratic movement in Scotland 
over whether Queen Anne’s Act of 
Union should continue (‘no’) or end 
(‘yes’). 

Then Jack comes out with an 
‘expose’ of the left wing of the 
democratic movement. It would 
be like ‘discovering’ that in the 
middle of the miners’ strike Scargill 
had some dodgy Stalinist views on 
socialism. Most miners would be 
unimpressed and see in it an act of 
scabbing. Criticism of Scargill’s 
conduct of the strike is one thing, and 
absolutely necessary for victory, but 
exposing Scargill’s “false colours” 
during the high point of the strike 
would be seriously ‘wrong time and 
wrong place’. 

Jack is not proposing to the 
national democratic movement some 
better tactics for victory. On the 
contrary, he is lining up the CPGB 
in the unionist camp as its extreme 
left. Perhaps it is to remind unionist- 
socialists like Sandy McBurney and 
George Galloway that, although the 
CPGB is ‘neutral’, it is really with 
them. And not just them. 

The queen herself did a major 
swerve on leaving church last Sunday 
to tell the crowd how important it 
was to vote the right way. We will 
leave readers to guess which way 
she was pointing. Fortunately a 
policeman who just happened to 
be standing there invited the press 
pack over who listened in and printed 
the whole story on the front pages! 
Today a load of top generals and 
admirals have added their voices to 
defend the union’s military machine 
in an open letter to add to the gallant 
efforts of Sandy, George and Jack. 

So what is the substance of Jack’s 
expose of McCombes, Sheridan, Fox 
and Armstrong? They are Scottish 
Pilsudskis on the road to the national 
socialism of “Benito Mussolini, 
Joseph Goebbels and Gregor Strasser 
(who) embraced these red brown 
politics with a passion”. On the eve 
of poll, this is desperate stuff - is the 
CPGB defending the 1707 bloody 
act merely to avoid having to change 
its name? 

Jack says that revolution in 
Scotland would not be able to establish 
socialism in one country. Therefore he 
implies a revolution is impossible or 
futile. Nonsense. It is absolutely true 
that socialism will be unable to abolish 
capitalism in one country, whether that 
is Scotland, Britain or Ireland (I would 
go even further and include Europe 
in this family of ‘nations’), Capital is 
a many-headed hydra and has many 
ways of regenerating itself in any 
country. 

This is not the message of despair 
which flows from Jack’s pen. It is 
a message of internationalism and 
revolutionary optimism. The hope for 
Scotland’s revolution is in England, 
Europe and the world. It is not about 
inevitable failure, but rather that the 
revolution is doomed if it is isolated. 

The lesson of the Russian 
Revolution is not that they should not 
have taken political power but that 
they could not win without spreading 
the revolution. This is the message 
of permanent revolution - starts in 
one place and spreads across borders. 

Even if Salmond rebuilds 
Hadrian’s Wall, issues new passports 
and includes the theory of socialism 
in one country in the new Scottish 
constitution, it will not stop the 
Scottish revolution from spreading 
to England, Europe and the world. If 
you are part of the ‘frightened class’, 
then vote ‘no’. But if you are in a 
class that is ready for change, then 
break out of this prison of nations, 


vote ‘yes’ and fight for a Scottish 
republic. 

Steve Freeman 

LU Scottish Republic Yes tendency 

Plotless 

I’m afraid it appears that Jack 
Conrad has completely lost the 
plot, going by the rambling lead 
(and only) article on the Scottish 
referendum (‘In false colours’, 
September 11). But showing 
just how out of touch he and the 
CPGB seem to be, is the total 
ignorance of the recently published 
Restless lands - A radical journey 
through Scotland’s history by Alan 
McCombes and Roz Paterson. One 
would have expected a critique 
of that to be the starting point for 
Conrad, but, no, rather a rehashing 
of very old stuff. 

Restless lands is published by 
Calton Books, by the way, in case 
you do care to contribute to the 
debate in the Weekly Worker on 
referendum day. 

Tam Dean Burn 
email 

Slogans’ run 

As referendum day in Scotland gets 
closer, it appears that nationalism is 
triumphant. Marxists on both sides 
of the border will now be thinking 
about how to organise, educate and 
agitate within two separate states 
regardless of the electoral outcome. 
These states will be an increasingly 
hostile environment for anyone who 
calls for proletarian power and a 
united movement for socialism. 

Marxists know that a mature 
capitalism favours imperialism 
rather than nationalism. Capital 
requires the unrestricted movement of 
labour-power and other commodities 
across national boundaries in order 
to maximise opportunities for 
accumulation. However, workers 
now live in a declining capitalism 
prone to deepening and unpredictable 
crises. Contemporary nationalism can 
therefore appear attractive as a means 
of controlling labour through political 
and economic divisions. Certainly, it 
is a lesser evil than socialism. There 
is a section of the ruling class today 

- conscious of the power of division 

- which is prepared to ally with small 
business people, members of the 
intelligentsia and the unemployed 
around the nationalist project. 

Chris Giles’ recent article in the 
Financial Times is a good example 
of this consciousness (‘How a 
yes vote would make enemies 
and alienate people’, September 
11). Giles proposes five political 
principles that form a “reasonable 
platform” for politicians in a future 
rump UK (rUK). These are, firstly, 
the conservation of existing UK 
institutions, such as the Bank of 
England; secondly, the withdrawal 
of financial help to Scotland; thirdly, 
a fight to appropriate profitable assets 
such as North Sea oil; fourthly, 
demands that Scotland pay a “fair 
price” for any shared institutions 
such as the monarchy; and fifthly, 
border controls to stop illegal 
immigrants entering the rUK from 
Scotland. 

Giles states that this platform is 
needed to pacify “the simmering 
resentment of the English”. On 
the contrary, it would stir up bad 
feeling between English and Scottish 
workers. Giles’ principles mean that 
Scottish workers will get no help 
from the rUK state, however dire 
their circumstances. They entail rUK 
politicians leading English workers 
into a fight with Scottish workers 
over who will control and benefit 
from former British assets. They 
prescribe that Scottish workers will 
have to fight the rUK state to retain 
any public services they once shared 
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with English workers. They dictate 
that poor Scottish workers applying 
for jobs in England will be subject 
to the same immigration controls that 
exclude other workers of the former 
British empire. They suggest that 
Scottish workers employed in the 
financial sector will either be forced 
to move to a foreign country or lose 
their jobs to foreign workers. 

This turn to English nationalism 
is a move intended to control labour 
through division and antagonism. 
The hope is that workers will blame 
each other, not capital and the state, 
for their economic oppression. If 
austerity is resisted successfully, 
workers could easily turn to ideas 
of overthrowing capitalism and 
realising the socialist alternative. 
Fanning the flames of nationalism 
in both countries has the potential 
of inoculating workers against 
such an outcome. It could well lead 
to the inclusion of Ukip in a rUK 
government and a rise of blood and 
soil nationalism within the SNP. 

Are Marxists capable of responding 
intelligently to this move to the right? 
I believe they are. Are Marxists so 
demoralised by a sense of mutual 
betrayal that they cannot unite? I 
believe they are not. In the continued 
struggle to halt the descent into 
barbarism, I believe that Marxists in 
both countries and worldwide can 
unite around slogans I have been told 
originated in Sarajevo earlier this 
year. These are ‘Death to nationalism! 
Socialism now!’ 

Paul B Smith 
email 

Vampire lawyers 

Behind the froth, outrage and hysteria, 
behind the press and TV beanfeast, 
what actually happened in Rotherham? 

Firstly, the British state is obsessed 
with child and teenage sex. It’s a 
great distraction from the economy or 
politics, it creates moral panics, it keeps 
the masses on board and it preserves 
the right of the state to determine 
morality and sexual behaviour. The 
current countrywide witch-hunt for 
sexual deviants, probing back to the 
dawn of time, is in reality a kind of 
retrospective show trial, with the 
1960s and 70s in the dock. Lifestyles, 
behaviour patterns, attitudes to sex and 
the age of consent, sexual liberalism - 
all are on trial for their lives. 

Characters from entertainment 
and politics who can be shown to 
have ‘got on down with the kids’, no 
matter how willing, sexually active 
or predatory they were, are being 
dragged from their wheelchairs or 
old people’s homes. Not to answer 
to the law and sexual mores that 
existed then, but the ones that exist 
now. There is no doubt that the high 
degree of bandwagon jumping is 
being engaged in by victim-hunting 
solicitors offering bags of gold. 

Flere and there, of course, there will 
be some women who were badly used 
by rich and powerful men who rode on 
the back of their celebrity to exploit 
and in some cases rape or abuse them. 
The bulk are not that though and freely 
admit they were willing partners, often 
seeking out the celebrity and regarding 
the relationship, often very brief, as a 
bit of a coup. With their past sexual 
behaviour granted invisibility, they are 
offered a fortune to claim victimhood. 

Recently it has become obvious 
that there has been a culture among 
Pakistani men of exploiting the sexual 
attitudes of young, white, working class 
girls - homing in on them, pimping 
them, using them and in some cases 
treating them harshly. The case of six 
men found guilty of such behaviour 
in Rotherham triggered a home office 
report into the town. Trawling through 
social services and police records for 
20 years, they discovered 87 cases per 
year over a 16-year period of underage 
girls having sex who had come to the 
notice of the authorities. 

In the vast majority of these 


cases, they were girls having sex 
consensually. Sometimes their partners 
were young adults and, on very rare 
occasions, much older men. The young 
people also drank and took drugs - a 
normal part of adolescent behaviour. 
But in the eyes of the press the 
presence of older boys or men, plus 
the alcohol and drugs, gets construed 
into the girls being ‘drugged’ or ‘made 
to drink alcohol’. 

The Pakistani connection does 
point to a certain deep-seated 
hypocrisy among these Muslim men 

- banned from sex of any kind with 
girls from their own community, they 
find it morally acceptable to use - and 
that’s what happened in many cases - 
young, white, non-Muslim girls. But 
the girls overwhelmingly voluntarily 
went along literally for the ride, the 
thrill and sometimes the money and 
gifts. They were not ‘groomed’ - an 
utterly nonsensical notion, where 
people apparently lose their ability 
to say no. 

One of the ‘victims’, who was 13 at 
the time and is part of a multi-million- 
pound lawsuit against the council, has 
explained how she hung out with some 
young men who at length took her to 
one of their houses and had sex with 
her. She went back to the same house 
week after week for four years. She 
was asked behind a screen on TV, 
“Why didn’t someone stop them?” 

- which begs the obvious alternative 
question: ‘Why the Christ did you go?’ 

Some will scream, ‘But she was 
only 13!’ I think most of us can 
remember being 13 and that we were 
quite capable of ignoring advice 
and doing our own thing. She might 
well have been taken advantage of, 
but raped? I don’t go along with the 
notion that voluntary, consensual sex 
is rape - she and others clearly knew 
what choices they had. In a few cases 
the girls were beaten and one was 
threatened with murder - those cases 
are shocking, criminal and disgusting. 
But they are a handful among the 
huge bulk of normal, albeit underage, 
relationships. 

Police and social services in South 
Yorkshire had pursued a policy of 
regarding consensual underage sex as 
not particularly their business. Where 
they were certain no violence, force 
or threats were involved, they took no 
action. But what added fever to the 
brow of the press was the revelation that 
some were being used in prostitution 
rings organised by Pakistani men, and 
this had been ignored and filed by PC 
social workers, scared to confront 
an anti-social aspect of the Muslim 
community in Rotherham. Scared of 


T his week saw a bit of a 
deceleration after the start 
to September’s fighting fund I 
reported last time. Nevertheless, 
the £220 that came in takes our 
total to £962 - well within reach of 
our £1,500 target, with just under 
two weeks to go. 

Of that £220, £140 came 
from regular standing orders - 
comrades MM and AD deserve 
special mention for their generous 
contributions. Then there were two 
£10 donations via PayPal - thank 
you, BN and FS - plus two fivers 
from KJ and FS. But unfortunately 
I can’t tell you how many others 
read us online last week: we have 
recently changed our server and 
this seems to have had an effect 
on our ability (well, my ability 
anyway) to access the website that 
records our statistics. 

Finally there was a nice little 
£50 cheque from comrade LT, who 
believes that “the Weekly Worker is 


charges of ‘racism’. 

That is certainly disgusting, but 
again represents a tiny part of these 
1,400 cases on file. Now there is the 
predictable beating of breasts and 
braying about poor girls being robbed 
of their childhood - most were upwards 
of 13 and only one was 11. But every 
time the item appears on TV screens 
there are pictures of toddlers on swings 
and children walking to primary 
school. Every single commentator 
pointedly refers to ‘children’ rather 
than ‘teenagers’. 

There is certain to be another 
round of police raids and mass arrests 
of men who had previously been 
regarded as not particularly guilty 
of anything very much. Police forces 
will never again use discretion in 
deciding whether a person having a 
relationship, no matter how mutually 
consensual and harmless, with an 
underage girl should not be arrested. 
Social workers will kidnap armies of 
otherwise happy girls and lock them 
up in care when they are discovered 
to have had sex even with kids near 
their own age. Parents who don’t 
report their teenagers’ relationships 
will be arrested and their children 
confiscated. Teenagers hanging out 
on streets and just being young will 
be subject to curfews. Schools will 
screen conversations, emails and texts 
and the whole repression ratio will go 
up several degrees. 

The kids who were exploited 
deserve protection. The bastards 
who threatened them or hurt them 
should be locked up, but it must be 
recognised in any sane society that 
young people have a torrent of sexual 
energy coursing through them. To deny 
them the right to exercise their own 
free will and enjoy their own bodies 
is brutally inhuman too. The blood¬ 
sucking vampire lawyers who are 
stoking up this whole compensation 
mania ought to be strung up. 

Willie Hunter 
Berwick upon Tweed 

Anniversary 

September 28 will commemorate 
150 years of the First International, 
which was founded at a meeting in 
St Martin’s Flail in London. It was 
the first political meeting of its kind 
to address the class struggle. There 
were a variety of delegates present, 
including Karl Marx. I think it would 
be a good idea to celebrate such an 
occasion on this date, seeing as 
internationalism is needed as much 
now as it was then. 

Jim Nugent 
email 


easily the best paper on the left”. 
He ends his note with that common 
exhortation: “Keep up the good 
work!” 

And that, of course, is exactly 
what this column - or, more 
exactly, our fighting fund - is for. 
The money we get from sales of 
our paper comes nowhere near 
meeting our running costs (even 
though those who produce it 
are unpaid volunteers). We rely 
overwhelmingly on donations - 
especially those regular standing 
orders. 

If you keep them coming in, 
then, yes, we will continue our 
“good work” - the work of fighting 
to establish a single Marxist party 
to unite our disparate forces • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Good work 


CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 21, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Anns, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday September 23, 6.30pm: ‘What does it mean to be human?’ 
Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

No glory in World War I 

Saturday September 20,2pm: Lecture, Friends Meeting House, 6 
Mount Street, Manchester M2. Speaker: John Westmoreland. Stalls 
and refreshments. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Unions against climate change 

Saturday September 20,12 noon to 5.30pm: Conference, London 
Metropolitan University, Tower Building, Holloway Road, London 
N7. Building the fight for climate jobs. 

Organised by Trade Union Group, Campaign against Climate Change: 
www.climate-change-jobs.org. 

Rotherham abuse and racism 

Saturday September 20, 11.30am: Anti-abuse, anti-racism protest, 
Downing Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Stuff austerity 

Saturday September 20,7.30pm: Benefit gig for Teesside People’s 
Assembly, Oxbridge Hotel, 17 Oxbridge Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. With 
Werbeniuk, Steve Cooke, Icarus Williams and Andy Landscape. Entry £3. 
Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: http://teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

Stop NHS privatisation 

Thursday September 25, 7.30pm: Campaign meeting, Stockton 
central library, Church Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Organised by the People’s NHS: nepeoples.nhs@gmail.com. 

Emergency in Pakistan 

Thursday September 25, 7pm: Discussion, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.facebook.com/events/638125896286522. 

Remembering the First International 

Sunday September 28, 3pm: Celebrate 1 50 years since founding of 
First International, Rivoli Ballroom, 346-350 Brockley Road, Crofton 
Park, London SE4. Followed by social, 7.30pm, Hill Station Cafe, 
Kitto Road, London SE14. 

Organised by Lewisham People Before Profit: 
www.PeopleBeforeProfit.org.uk. 

TTIP and the NHS 

Tuesday September 30, 7.15pm: Meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Discussion of Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership and its implications for public 
services, with introduction by Stephen Thomas. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/events/740841819285099. 

Independent Socialist Network 

Saturday October 4,12 noon to 5pm: Annual general meeting, 
Centre for Crime and Justice Studies, 2 Langley Lane, London SW8. 
Open to all those who are not members of existing socialist groups - 
please email wsmcmahon@yahoo.co.uk. 

Organised by Independent Socialist Network: 
www.independentsocialistnetwork.org. 

Legacy of Hugo Chavez 

Saturday October 4,10am: Conference, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Venezuela Solidarity: www.venezuelasolidarity.co.uk. 
Sex workers need rights 

Tuesday October 7, 7.30pm: Discussion, The Mesmerist, 1-3 Prince 
Albert Street, Brighton BN1. With Laura Watson, English Collective 
of Prostitutes. Organised by Sussex LRC: 
www.facebook.com/events/589151987859885/?ref=5. 

Socialist films 

Sunday October 12,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. Dylan Mohan Gray’s Fire in the blood (India, 84 
minutes) and Andrew Berekdar’s Cricklewood Craic (UK, 8 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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IRELAND _ 

Compromise is the losing option 

Controversy over the ban on abortion has erupted once again, reports Anne McShane 



T he government hoped that 
the Protection of Life during 
Pregnancy Act 2013, which came 
into operation in January, would stifle 
the demand for change in favour of 
women’s rights. But the opposite has 
happened. There has been a new spate 
of protests over the first reported case 
under the new legislation. ‘Miss Y’, an 
asylum-seeker who arrived in Ireland 
early in the year, sought an abortion 
on the grounds that she was suicidal. 
Despite her clear desperation she was 
refused the procedure and forced to 
continue the pregnancy. Yet another 
victim of the misogyny embedded 
deep within the theocratic Catholic 
state and its institutions. 

The 2013 act was reluctantly 
introduced by the government in 
response to immense pressure from 
the population. Opinion polls have 
consistently shown an overwhelming 
majority in favour of some abortion 
rights. One published in the Irish 
Times in June 2013 showed over 80% 
in favour where there is a risk to the 
health of the mother: ie, the British 
system. A similar number supported 
abortion on the grounds of rape, 
foetal abnormality and other difficult 
circumstances. Almost 40% supported 
the proposal that women should be able 
to access abortion on the grounds of 
choice. It was a population very clearly 
out of kilter with its government. 

Suicidal 

Clare Daly, then a Socialist Party TD, 
introduced a private members bill in 
November 2012 demanding legislative 
action for abortion. She argued that the 
government needed to implement the 
decision in the ‘X case’ - a leading 
high court judgment from 1992, which 
ruled that women should be allowed 
an abortion if their lives were at risk 
from suicide. She claimed that this was 
a way of getting the issue discussed 
for the first time by the Dail; it was 
a step in the right direction. Certainly 
it did spur a major debate, with many 
women coming out for the first time 
to talk openly about their abortions. It 
coincided with outrage over the death 
of Savita Halappanavar, a woman who 
died in October 2012 when she was 
refused a termination despite repeated 
requests. 1 Angry demands for abortion 
rights came to the fore, as the nation 
was forced to confront the shameful 
way that women are treated within 
Irish society. The government, pushed 
into a comer, was forced to respond. 

But, while comrade Daly has to 
be congratulated for spearheading 
the debate, her proposals were far 
too timid. Essentially her argument 
was that, while legislating to allow 
abortion in situations of suicide was 
hopelessly inadequate, it was at least a 
beginning. The ban on abortion could 
be undermined gradually. Her bill 
proposed that a woman requesting an 
abortion on the grounds of potential 
suicide be assessed by a medical 
practitioner and either a psychiatrist 
or a psychologist - or in an emergency 
by two medical practitioners - to 
determine if she was eligible. She 
also proposed the decriminalisation 
of abortion under Irish law. 

The bill was defeated and the 
government pledged to put forward its 
own alternative. After an interminable 
‘consultative process’ with ‘pro-life’ 
and pro-choice organisations, the end 
result was the 2013 act. Under its 
provisions two psychiatrists and one 
medical practitioner are the arbiters 
of whether a woman is suicidal and 
if abortion is medically necessary to 
prevent that suicide. Their diagnosis 
must be “an opinion formed in good 
faith, which has regard to the need to 


preserve unborn human life as far as 
practicable”. 2 The act also provided for 
prison sentences of up to 14 years for 
any person who acts to “intentionally 
destroy unborn human life”. 

It is an incredibly draconian piece 
of legislation, which has made the 
situation even more dangerous for 
women. Criminal sanctions have 
been updated and potential prison 
sentences buttressed. No woman who 
had any other option would put herself 
through the ordeal of being examined 
and interviewed by such a three-person 
panel, with the very real prospect of a 
refusal. None but the most desperate 
and trapped: asylum-seekers, women 
with no money to travel, women who 
are too ill to leave. 

Although Clare Daly and other 
leftwing TDs voted against the 
Protection of Life during Pregnancy 
Bill, they must examine their own role 
in the debacle. Their method was to 
go for the most ‘prudent’ option - and 
what was most in keeping with the 
views of the Labour Party. But not 
only did this deny women any right 
to choose: it allowed the government 
to manipulate the process and put 
forward something which sounded 
similar to the original private members 
bill - something which seemed like a 
step forward, but was in fact a defeat. 
The left TDs had put tactics before 
principle and lost. 

The case of ‘Miss Y’ illustrates this 
concretely. She is an asylum-seeker 
who on arrival in Ireland discovered 
she was pregnant because of a rape in 
her own country. She was eight weeks 
pregnant at the time and made clear that 
she would take her own life if forced 
to carry the child of her rapist. No 
abortion was granted. At one stage she 
was advised of the costs of travelling 
to Britain - €1,600 - and in desperation 
made an attempt on her own life. On 
being admitted to hospital at 16 weeks, 
she began a hunger and thirst strike 
in protest at the refusal to provide a 
termination. The HSE, Ireland’s health 
service, then went to the high court and 
obtained an order to forcibly hydrate 
and feed her. When two psychiatrists 
finally agreed she was suicidal, she was 
told it was too late for an abortion to 
be carried out. ‘Miss Y’ was forced to 
continue the pregnancy to 24 weeks and 
a caesarean section was performed. In 
an interview with Kitty Holland of the 
Irish Times in August she said: “When 


I came to this country, I thought I could 
forget suffering”, but “the scar will 
never go away ... I still suffer. I don’t 
know if what has happened is normal 
... I just want justice to be done. For 
me, this is injustice.” 3 

Yet another inquiry is pending, as 
the HSE prepares its report. Another 
inquiry to tell us what we know already 

- that women in Ireland have no rights 
over their own bodies. That even in the 
most desperate circumstances they are 
forced to see through the pregnancy 
against their will. 

Compromise 

A conference to launch a campaign 
to discuss the way forward for pro- 
choice activists was held in Dublin on 
September 6. The main focus was on 
our attitude to the Eighth Amendment 

- introduced into the constitution in 
1983 to copper-bottom the state’s 
opposition to abortion. It lies at the 
heart of all debates, as it puts the life 
of the ‘unborn’ on an equal footing 
with that of a pregnant woman. This 
ban has led to the death of women 
who were refused terminations, to 
many thousands of women being 
forced to carry on with unwanted and 
unsafe pregnancies, and to thousands 
of others travelling every year to the 
UK, Holland and Spain for abortions. 

From the beginning of the 
conference it was clear that the majority 
of platform speakers, as well as the 
majority of the 300 or so participants, 
wanted far more than just a simple 
repeal of the Eighth Amendment. 
Veronica O’Keane from Doctors for 
Choice was adamant that no girl or 
woman in Ireland today should be 
forced to continue with an unwanted 
pregnancy. She described how, because 
of restrictions in Britain’s national 
health service, Irish women carrying 
foetuses with fatal abnormalities are 
now on waiting lists for terminations 
in the UK. She described how women 
seeking abortion on the grounds of 
suicide will be interviewed by ‘pro- 
life’ psychiatrists who will never 
permit a termination. Abortion in her 
view should be provided in a similar 
way to other medical procedures and 
it should be private. Decisions on 
such matters should no longer be the 
property of politicians and the clergy. 

The Irish state is, of course, well 
aware of the deep injustices being 
done. The aim of the Fine Gael/ 


Labour government and their allies 
in Fianna Fail and Sinn Fein is to 
defend the continued legacy of holy 
Catholic Ireland, despite the clear 
wishes of the mass of the people for 
change. And they have strong support 
from the most reactionary within 
the medical establishment. Far from 
excluding themselves from the panels 
as ‘conscientious objectors’, these 
doctors willingly feign objectivity in 
order to deny women terminations. 

Speaker after speaker both from 
the podium and the floor denounced 
the current situation and the travesty 
that has been brought about by the 
enactment of the 2013 act. There 
were arguments against creating 
categories of ‘deserving’ and 
‘undeserving’ women, who are forced 
to prove themselves worthy of medical 
intervention. Anger and a sense of 
frustration were voiced in many 
contributions. As Melissa Halpin, 
councillor with People Before Profit 
(and member of the Socialist Workers 
Party), argued, “we need to stop trying 
to chip away at the constitution and 
deal it a body blow”. This defiant, 
militant attitude characterised the 
mood of the meeting, which seemed 
to be fully behind a campaign based 
on the demand for choice. 

However, the afternoon session 
brought the far more conservative 
strategy of the organisers to the fore. 
The first hint was in the speech of 
Therese Cafferty, founding member of 
Action on X - the organisation which 
had supported Clare Daly’s private 
member’s bill. She argued for the 
“broadest possible campaign” to get 
rid of the constitutional ban on abortion 
and “then see what we get afterwards”. 
Comrade Daly herself echoed this 
sentiment and argued “we should not 
put barriers” in the way of involving 
as many people as possible. “Once we 
get it repealed, then we can deal with 
what comes after it.” She believed that 
all political parties could be persuaded 
to “adopt the slogan for the repeal of 
the Eighth Amendment before the next 
election and add it to their manifesto”. 
Initiating this campaign among TDs, 
she plans to table a motion early in 
2015 for a referendum for repeal. 

There had been no proposal to 
exclude anybody from the campaign 
- actually the pro-choice slogan is the 
only one that caters for all women. The 
strategy which focuses on the various 


‘acceptable’ categories of women to 
be allowed abortion is the one which 
excludes. By insisting that the call for 
a woman’s right to choose should not 
be linked with the demand for repeal, 
the campaign leaders are making it clear 
that they are willing to compromise on 
this question. And this even before the 
battle has begun. 

The problem with this is not only 
the lack of principle, but the fact that 
it will not work. By not including a 
woman’s right to choose as a central 
part of the campaign, we end up with 
politicians and doctors deciding. And 
in Ireland today this effectively means 
the preservation of the status quo. The 
government was able to take advantage 
of the reformism of the X campaign to 
narrow the parameters of discussion. 

As Mary Favier of Doctors for 
Choice put it, “We need to argue for what 
we want”. It is interesting that Doctors 
for Choice, who have the practical 
experience of advising women seeking 
abortions, were amongst the strongest 
voices for their rights. They deal with 
women in all sorts of different situations 
who want and need abortions. It is not 
for anybody else to decide whether it 
is a valid reason or not. It must be up 
to the woman herself to make such key 
decisions about her own body. 

Clear message 

We have to take on the ‘pro-life’ 
campaign, the church and state with 
a clear message, using strong and 
principled arguments. However, it 
seems that comrade Daly and her 
supporters think they can avoid 
that head-on battle. But the pro¬ 
life campaign will not allow that 
to happen. Just as in the arguments 
around the Protection of Life during 
Pregnancy Bill, they will attack 
campaigners for supporting free 
abortion on demand. And we need 
to be able to answer with pride and 
explain the reasons why. 

I made a proposal that we should 
add the slogan, ‘A woman’s right to 
choose’, to our material calling for 
repeal of the Eighth Amendment, but 
Marnie Holborrow of the S WP opposed 
me. She argued that, while her party 
was for full choice, we should not 
exclude (that word again) others who 
do not have the same view. As everyone 
who spoke at the conference was for 
choice, it was difficult to know who 
would be excluded. The answer appears 
to be mainstream organisations and the 
Labour Party. 

Socialist Party members spoke 
militantly, but did not object to 
the narrow basis of the campaign. 
Unfortunately it seems that we will 
have about five different organisations 
who say they are for choice involved 
in ajoint campaign which says nothing 
on that central question. At the very 
least we need a full debate and a 
proper conference with delegates and 
accountability. It is remarkable that a 
small group of individuals can assume 
the leadership and announce how it will 
all be run. All of us who want a properly 
run, democratic organisation must make 
our voices heard. 

Any campaign to scrap the Eighth 
Amendment will not be held in a 
vacuum. Immediately campaigners will 
be asked what they propose to replace 
it. What will they reply? At the moment 
nobody knows • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Scrap the eighth amendment’ Weekly Worker 
November 22 2012. 

2. www.irishstatutebook.ie/pdf/2013/ 
en.act.2013.003 5 .pdf. 

3. www.irishtimes.com/news/health/woman-in- 
abortion-case-tells-of-suicide-attempt-1.1901256. 
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No place for anti-Semitism 

A Communist Platform member has been shown the door. Peter Manson reports 



T he September 14 meeting of Left 
Unity’s Communist Platform 
saw a parting of the ways with 
a member of its steering committee, 
Ian Donovan. This followed comrade 
Donovan’s espousal of views that can 
only be described as anti-Semitic: in his 
opinion, there is a Jewish “pan-national 
bourgeoisie”, which has constituted 
itself as ruling class “vanguard” in 
key imperialist countries, and it is this 
that accounts for US support for Israel. 
Donovan says he intends to write a 
book laying out this ‘theory’ in detail. 

Once this line of thinking had been 
fully revealed to other members of the 
steering committee, they urged him 
to step down from the CP. When he 
refused, the September 14 members’ 
meeting was called, which had before 
it a motion from comrades Jack 
Conrad and Mo she Machover stating 
that anti-Semitism is “incompatible 
with membership of the Communist 
Platform” (see box below). 

In response, Donovan put in an 
‘amendment’ - of the ‘replace all’ type: 
it would have transformed the motion 
into something completely antithetical 
to the original. He announced that if 
this amendment was heavily defeated 
he would leave the platform. Not 
unexpectedly, his amendment received 
only one vote and, true to his word, he 
left the meeting - and the CP. 

Let me briefly summarise his 
argument by quoting from his 
Draft theses on the Jews and 
modern imperialism.' According to 
him, “Of all the advanced capitalist/ 
imperialist countries today, Israel is 
second only to the United States in the 
threat it poses to the future of humanity.” 
But the huge ruling class support Israel 
receives in the west has “a material 
basis”, over and above imperialism’s 
own interests. It is “explained by one 
salient fact: Jewish overrepresentation 
in the US and other ruling classes”. For 
example, in the US, “informed Jewish 
sources” claim that “between 40% and 
48%” of billionaires are Jews. 

In my opinion, such ‘statistics’ say 
far more about the person quoting them 
than the people they claim to study. 
Even if we accept that those figures are 
accurate (a big ‘if’), then why would 
anyone consider them to be pertinent? 
The implication is that ruling class 
Jews are overwhelmingly driven by 
Zionism, whereas, of course, in reality 


there are many non-Zionists and even 
anti-Zionists among them. 

But what counts for Donovan is 
their common Jewishness. For him, 
“The Jews are not a nation, but they 
have a pan-national bourgeoisie ...” 
In other words, they “constitute a 
semi-nation ... under the hegemony 
of their own bourgeoisie”. This means 
that “There is a common ethnocentric 
project between the ruling class of 
Israel and the various hegemonic pro- 
Israel bourgeois Jewish organisations 
in a number of imperialist countries, 
centrally the United States.” 

So this “semi-nation” has some 
kind of ethnic commonality - Jews 
in Britain are apparently ethnically, 
or at least ‘semi-nationally’, related 
to Romanian or Ethiopian Jews. And 
this commonality - at least within the 
ruling class - drives Jews (or at any 
rate the overwhelming majority of 
them, presumably) to enthusiastically 
embrace Zionism. In fact such Jews 
are so influential that this “bourgeois 
current ... plays the role of a kind of 
‘vanguard of the bourgeoisie’... Hence 
the ‘traditional’ imperialist bourgeoisie 
... to a considerable degree defers and 
follows the leadership of the Jewish/ 
Zionist bourgeoisie.” 

Interestingly, Donovan notes that 
communist organisations, not least 
the Bolsheviks, have often featured 
a high proportion of Jews amongst 
their leaders, yet he draws no parallel 
anti-Semitic conclusions about the 
significance of this (the Nazis were 
more consistent in this regard, it has 
to be said). 

His amendment went so far as to 
“reject a separate category of ‘anti- 
Semitism’, distinct from and wider- 
cast than actual racism against other 
peoples”. For Donovan, “The term 
‘anti-Semitism’ is unscientific (Arabs 
are Semites too).” And now that term 
has been taken over by the class enemy: 
“It has ... undergone ‘definition-creep’ 
by Zionists and their apologists. Its 
current meaning condemns prejudice 
against all Jews, but also meaningful 
criticism, discussion and analysis, even 
by other Jews, of oppressive Jewish 
behaviour against others.” No, Ian, 
such criticism is what some Zionists 
would like to dub anti-Semitic, but to 
claim that this new “definition” has 
been generally accepted is just plain 
nonsense. 


Since we should “equally oppose 
racism against Jews, Arabs, blacks, 
Irish and all peoples,” continued 
the amendment, “The privileging 
[sic] of so-called anti-Semitism ... 
is a violation of the principle of the 
equality of peoples and thereby a form 
of racism, and is also incompatible 
with communism.” So there you have 
it: to employ the term ‘anti-Semitism’ 
is to ‘privilege’ “racism against Jews” 
- you might just as well say that the use 
of the term ‘Islamophobia’ does the 
same in relation to Muslims. 

It is true, however, that, as his 
amendment stated, “criticism of the 
Jewish bourgeoisie for operating 
across national lines in oppressing 
Palestinians is equated with the 
Protocols of Zion”. That is because 
there is a genuine similarity in such 
“criticism” with the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. For both the Protocols 
and now Ian Donovan, it seems, 
everything can be blamed on the 
Jewish “vanguard of the bourgeoisie”, 
not on the system of capital itself. 

Equality 

In speaking to his amendment, 
Donovan alleged that, if it was lost, the 
meeting would be voting down “the 
equality of peoples”. Replying to this, 
Paul Demarty said that, while it was 
true that if we rejected the amendment 
we would be deleting the phrase, “the 
principle of the equality of peoples”, 
it was ridiculous to suggest we would 
somehow be voting against anti-racism. 
The amendment was incompatible with 
and antithetical to the motion, so it was 
a case of one or the other. 

Despite the absurdity of that 
claim, I note that Donovan is not just 
maintaining it, but actually highlighting 
it even after several days of reflection. 
His own report of the meeting is 
headlined: “‘Communists’ vote down 
equality of peoples”! 2 

That report also highlights another 
absurdity that featured in his speech: the 
allegation that the Conrad/Machover 
motion was motivated by “fear of 
left Zionists”, and the fear of “being 
accused of anti-Semitism”. According 
to Donovan, the motion also “introduces 
the concept of thought-crime” and 
is “effectively a witch-hunt”. If it 
is passed, he said, it will be “a vote 
against the right to think critically”, a 
vote “against democracy”. 


Clearly the meeting was very one¬ 
sided, with everyone else in the room 
keen to show their repulsion of the 
underlying anti-Semitism that seems 
to have gripped Ian Donovan. But 
despite his complaint about a “febrile” 
atmosphere, in fact all opposing 
speakers remained calm and, in view 
of that one-sidedness, kept their 
comments brief. 

Jack Conrad compared our desire 
to remove comrade Donovan from 
both the steering committee and the 
CP itself to our (failed) attempt late 
last year to exclude the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty from the now defunct 
Socialist Platform. Just as “social- 
imperialism is illegitimate on such a 
platform”, so too is anti-Semitism, he 
said. The idea that we were accusing 
Donovan of “thought-crime” was 
therefore plain silly. 

Mike Macnair put it another 
way: we favour not only “freedom 
of association”, but “freedom of 
cfoassociation” too. Donovan was 
putting forward a political position that 


was against our principles; it was taking 
him “out of class politics”. Comrade 
Macnair compared the proposal to 
exclude him from the CP with the 
decision of the Weekly Worker editors 
not to feature articles on any subject 
from a comrade who is outspoken in 
his support for immigration controls. 
Ah, replied Donovan, but his case was 
different: “I have a Marxist analysis.” 
Hmm. Obviously claims of a “witch¬ 
hunt” and “thought-crime” can only 
be made when it is the views of Ian 
Donovan, or “people who may agree 
with me”, that are considered beyond 
the pale. As Yassamine Mather put it, 
those views were “a gift to the Zionists” 
and therefore “against the interests of 
the Palestinians”. 

In his own speech, comrade 
Machover focused largely on Donovan’s 
support for Israeli jazz musician Gilad 
Atzmon, who has expressed a number 
of very suspect views, verging on 
holocaust denial, and like Donovan 
has conflated Jewishness with Zionism. 
However, it was probably comrade 
Conrad who best encapsulated the 
mood of the meeting when he appealed 
to comrade Donovan: “Wake up and see 
where you’re going” - a sentiment that 
everybody else in the room apart from 
Ian himself surely shared. 

But it was to no avail. When his 
amendment received only his own vote, 
he politely announced his resignation 
and left the room. The original motion 
was then passed unanimously. 

Afterwards the Communist Platform 
began a discussion, introduced by 
comrade Mather, on a policy on Israel/ 
Palestine, with a view to proposing it 
for adoption by Left Unity. While LU’s 
executive has demanded “an immediate 
end” to Israel’s assault on and siege of 
Gaza, it has so far limited its overall 
political stance to a call for “the end of 
the occupation of Palestine by Israel”, 
which comrade Mather described as 
“totally ambiguous”. 

This and other policy proposals will 
be debated at future CP meetings • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://comunistanueva.wordpress. 
com/2014/09/06/draft-theses-on-the-j ews-and- 
modem-imperialism. 

2. http ://comunistanueva.wordpress. 
com/2014/09/16/centrism-and-fear-over-gaza- 
communists-vote-down-equality-of-peoples. 


Motion on 
anti-Semitism 


1 Advocacy of anti-Semitic ideas 
is not the exclusive preserve of 
the far right. As can be seen with the 
writings of Proudhon and Bakunin, 
there is a left anti-Semitism too. 
Sadly that is still the case. 

2. There are those who, for 
example, explain US backing for 
Israel on the basis of discovering 
a so-called “pan-imperialist 
Zionist bloc”. The “traditional” 
imperialist bourgeoisie nowadays 
supposedly “defers and follows” 
the “leadership of the Jewish- 
Zionist bourgeoisie.” 

All variants of this conspiracy 
theory - anti-Semitic or otherwise 
- are reactionary because 
they implicitly exculpate US 
imperialism. 

The claim that Jews do not 
constitute a nation within Israel but 
they form a “semi-national identity” 
globally is false and it is indeed 
what Zionist ideology claims. 


3. Such regressive politics do 
nothing to defend besieged 
Palestinians. Anti-Semitism, 
especially its leftwing version, 
plays directly into the hands of 
the Israeli government, its Zionist 
supporters and social-imperialist 
apologists. The claim that Israel 
represents “the Jews” worldwide 
and acts on their behalf is 
common to Zionist ideology and 
to anti-Semitism. 

Zionist ideology draws the 
conclusion that opposition to Israel 
(except perhaps that of the mildest 
form) is anti-Semitic. 

The anti-Semitic anti-Zionism of 
fools draws the conclusion that the 
Jews worldwide share culpability 
for Israel’s crimes. 

4. Anti-Semitism is incompatible 
with membership of the 
Communist Platform. 

Jack Conrad 
Moshe Machover 
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ISRAEL 


Quest for legitimacy 

Israeli communist Moshe Machover examines the significance of Zionist claims that Israel is the 
‘nation-state of the Jewish people’ 



Unequal struggle, but not hopeless 


T he strategy of Israel’s leadership 
towards the ‘peace process’ is 
patently designed to prevent the 
supposed outcome of that process: a 
two-state ‘solution’, with a sovereign 
Palestinian Arab statelet ‘alongside 
Israel’. 

On the ground, the actions of 
all Israeli governments since 1967 
speak for themselves: they have 
persistently initiated and promoted 
Israeli colonisation of Palestinian 
lands, seizing and devouring chunk 
after chunk of the territory vital for 
any viable Palestinian state. In the 
negotiating chamber, presided over by 
its American senior partner, Israel’s 
tactics and manoeuvres have been 
quite transparent, revealing the strategy 
behind them: dragging the process out 
interminably, periodically upping the 
ante by stipulating new preconditions 
that the Palestinians were required to 
concede before the talks could resume. 
If the Palestinian side - represented by 
the grotesquely misnamed Palestinian 
Authority - rejected the new condition, 
Israel broke off the talks, blaming the 
Palestinians’ ‘intransigence’, which 
‘proved’ that Israel has no-one to 
negotiate with. But if the PA humbly 
accepted the new condition, Israel 
found some pretext to suspend the 
process. Typically, the pretext was 
some bloody and globally publicised 
atrocity committed by Palestinians, 
following a series of Israeli actions 
- such as ‘targeted’ assassinations of 
Palestinian activists and their families 
and neighbours - carefully calibrated 
to provoke revenge, but pass under the 
radar of the ever-indulgent western 
media. It worked every time. 

And so the charade went on 
intermittently for over two decades. In 
April 2014 it collapsed once again; or, 
as US secretary of state John Kerry put 
it onomatopoeically: it went “poof’. 
This time the ‘peace process’ is not 
merely deadlocked, but seriously dead, 
like that famous Norwegian Blue 
parrot. In any case, by now there is 
precious little land left to negotiate 
about. Untypically for a senior US 
official, the exasperated Kerry on this 
occasion put the main blame on Israel. 
According to The New York Times, 
he told the Senate foreign relations 
committee: “the precipitating event 
... was Israel’s announcement of 700 
new housing units for Jewish settlers in 
east Jerusalem. That came three days 
after a deadline passed for Israel to 
release Palestinian prisoners, and it 
undercut an emerging deal to extend 
the negotiations ... Poof, that was 
sort of the moment. We find ourselves 
where we are.” 1 

Then, at a press conference on July 
11 2014, day four of the ‘Protective 
Edge’ onslaught on Gaza, Netanyahu 
- speaking only in Hebrew - made his 
position clear. The Times of Israel 
reported: “For some, his overall outlook 
will seem bleak and depressing; for 
others, savvy and pragmatic. One 
thing’s for sure: Nobody will ever be 
able to claim in the future that he didn’t 
tell us what he really thinks. He made 
explicitly clear that he could never, 
ever, countenance a fully sovereign 
Palestinian state in the West Bank.” 2 

Risky strategy 

This strategy of Israel’s leadership, 
designed to torpedo the two-state 
‘solution’, appears bizarre because it is 
risky from a Zionist point of view. If the 
prospect of a Palestinian Arab state is 
finally extinguished and Israel remains 
in control of the whole of pre-1948 
Palestine, the present presumption, 


whereby Israel’s post-1967 occupation 
of Palestinian territories is in principle 
temporary and provisional, will no 
longer be sustainable. A de facto single 
Israeli/Palestinian polity will emerge 
in that territory as a configuration 
for the long duration. An officially 
discriminatory regime, denying the 
Palestinian Arab inhabitants of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip basic civil 
and political rights in that polity, would 
be increasingly hard to maintain. But 
granting such rights would put an end 
to Jewish hegemony, negating the very 
aim of the Zionist project. 

Israel’s leaders are, of course, aware 
of this dilemma, and they have long 
been making plans for forestalling the 
‘ethnic peril’ of being outnumbered 
by Arabs in an expanded Israel. These 
plans envisage new waves of ethnic 
cleansing, so as to secure a ‘ safe ’ Jewish 
majority in the entire territory. 3 A version 
of such a scheme, the Sharon plan, 
was described in 2002 by the eminent 
Israeli military historian, Martin van 
Creveld. 4 Netanyahu himself is on 
record advocating something along 
these lines as long ago as 1989. 5 Indeed, 
from a Zionist viewpoint, major ethnic 
cleansing of Palestinian Arabs is the 
only acceptable long-term alternative 
to the two-state ‘solution’. 

However, relying on this alternative 
is a high-risk strategy. It can only be 
implemented under certain local, 
regional and global conditions. First, 
mass deportation of the targeted 
Palestinian population requires a 
pretext, such as a state of insurrection 
that can be branded as widespread 
‘terrorism’. Second, a stampede of 
Palestinians from the West Bank 
across the river Jordan - as the Sharon 
plan envisages - would cause extreme 


destabilisation to the Jordanian state. 
The present Hashemite regime shelters 
under American wings. So ethnic 
cleansing in the West Bank will either 
have to find some way of overcoming 
US objections, or occur in a situation in 
which the Hashemite regime is already 
seriously destabilised or overthrown 
by local or regional forces. Such a 
conjuncture is by no means impossible; 
but it is clearly not a dead cert. Israel’s 
leaders must have very strong motives 
for betting on this eventuality. 

In this article I propose to show that 
opposition to any sovereign Palestinian 
Arab state, however puny, west of the 
river Jordan - and hence rejection of the 
two-state ‘solution’ - is by no means 
a position confined to the rightwing 
Zionist camp, let alone to this or that 
pugnacious individual Zionist leader. 
It is, on the contrary, shared by all 
mainstream Zionist parties: that is, by 
every party that has ever led an Israeli 
government. Moreover, this position 
is deep-seated in Zionist ideology, as 
it concerns the legitimation sought by 
Zionism for its state. I will also show 
that what is inaccurately reported as 
Israel’s demand to be recognised as 
‘a Jewish state’ is likewise rooted 
in its quest for legitimation and 
self-justification. 

Anxiety 

Israel’s problem of legitimacy is 
unique and very real; it causes acute 
anxiety and insecurity to its Zionist 
leadership - feelings that diffuse and 
permeate through the majority of its 
population. 6 

To understand this problem, let us 
compare Israel to other settler states 
of the same general type: where the 
indigenous people were displaced and 


excluded - rather than being exploited 
as a source of labour-power and thus 
subsumed in the settlers’ political 
economy. The settler states of the 
US and Australia were - like Israel - 
established on the ruins of indigenous 
societies and on lands violently robbed 
from them. For decent members of 
these settler societies this may now 
be a matter of wistful admission, even 
shame; it motivates moves for just 
treatment of the surviving indigenous 
people, for responding to their demands 
for compensation and atonement for 
the historical iniquity. But none of this 
is felt as an existential threat to the US 
or Australia as currently constituted, 
because it is a matter of historical 
iniquity that can no longer be properly 
redressed, let alone reversed. The 
settlers are an overwhelming majority, 
and the indigenous people have been 
reduced to remnants, struggling 
for equal civil rights and striving to 
preserve and develop vestiges of their 
culture - within the dominant matrix of 
the settlers’ polity and culture. 

But let us conduct a thought 
experiment. Imagine that the 
indigenous dispossessed population 
of North America were at present 
still as numerous as the settler nation 
of the US. Imagine further that this 
population, with its deep sense 
of grievance, constitutes a single, 
modern national entity, rather than a 
large number of diverse pre-capitalist 
peoples, speaking different languages 
and often warring among themselves 
(as was historically the case). Imagine 
finally that this indigenous national 
community was itself part of a larger 
nation, sharing its language and culture, 
and inhabiting countries that border on 
the United States and almost surround 
it. The very idea that the indigenous 
nation may try to retrieve at least part 
of its land and exercise national self- 
determination upon it would no doubt 
induce in the settler nation profound 
anxiety about the legitimacy of its 
own state, a feeling of insecurity 
that would manifest itself as extreme 
aggressiveness. Acts of resistance by 
the dispossessed would be branded as 
‘terrorism’ and mercilessly suppressed. 

This imaginary scenario is a 
fictionalised version of Israel’s 
reality. Israel - armed with the latest 
weapons - is facing in the 21st century 
a situation not dissimilar to that of 
the United States in the 19th, when 
it was in the process of fulfilling 
its ‘manifest destiny’: ethnically 
cleansing the land and colonising it. 
But Israel, despite its overwhelming 
military superiority, is at a serious 
disadvantage compared to that of the 
19th century US (or Australia), for 
two reasons, both of which have been 
alluded to above. First, the national 
cohesiveness and modernity of the 
indigenous Palestinian Arabs and 
their relationship with the entire Arab 
nation. The second is numerical: by the 
middle of the 19th century, the settlers 
already significantly outnumbered the 
indigenous people in North America, 
and to a lesser degree in Australia. But 
in both North America and Australia 
the trend was unmistakable, due to 
mass immigration, which was largely 
unhindered and even encouraged, 
at least as far as Europeans were 
concerned. In Israel, due to the 
religious-ethnic restrictiveness of 
Zionism, only Jews (and their non- 
Jewish immediate relatives) are 
accepted. By now, all major reserves 
of potential mass Jewish immigration 
to Israel are pretty much exhausted. 
So Zionist colonisation is stuck with 


an exceptional situation of rough 
numerical equality between settlers 
and indigenous populations, both 
crystallised as discrete and distinct 
nations. By the way, this gives the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, which 
is essentially colonial, a misleading 
surface appearance of a symmetric 
dispute between two nations. 

By other means... 

This existential anxiety and insecure 
legitimacy gives rise to Israel’s 
resolute opposition, shared by 
all mainstream Zionist parties, to 
Palestinian Arab sovereignty over any 
piece of land between the river Jordan 
and the Mediterranean Sea. 

In order to demonstrate that this 
is a long-established position, which 
could and should have been known to 
all concerned before the fake ‘peace 
process’ got going, let me quote from 
an article comrade Emmanuel Farjoun 
and I co-authored in August 1976. 

The minimal demand, which even 
the most moderate current in the 
[Palestine Liberation Organisation] 
cannot give up (so long as it exists 
as an independent actor), is the 
establishment of a sovereign 
Palestinian state in the occupied 
territories, which would exist for 
an entire historical period alongside 
the Zionist state of Israel. 

The Americans for their own 
part could accept this demand in 
order to tranquilise the national 
ferment. From a purely American 
viewpoint, as from that of the 
moderate current in the PLO, a 
compromise that includes the 
establishment of a sovereign 
Palestinian state under US 
protection would be acceptable. 
But in practice such a compromise 
is precluded by the resolute Zionist 
opposition and the special position 
of Israel in the American set-up in 
the region. 

The decisive majority of the 
Zionist leadership, both in the 
government 7 and in the rightwing 
opposition, is resolutely opposed, 
as a matter of fundamental 
principle, to the establishment of 
any kind of independent Palestinian 
state. 

First, the Zionist legitimation 
for the existence of the state of 
Israel as an exclusive Jewish state 
has always been entirely based not 
on the right to self-determination of 
the Jews who live in this country, 
but on the alleged “historical right” 
of all Jews around the world over 
the whole of the “Land of Israel”. 
From this viewpoint, recognition 
of the existence in Palestine of 
another people, the Palestinian 
Arab people, that has a legitimate 
claim in it would undermine 
Zionism’s legitimation and self¬ 
justification. 

Second, the Zionist leadership 
indeed takes into account the 
eventuality that within the 
framework of a settlement Israel 
would be obliged to withdraw also 
from parts of its conquests west of 
the Jordan river. But from a Zionist 
viewpoint any withdrawal from any 
part whatsoever of “the historical 
Land of Israel”, especially west 
of the Jordan, is - in principle 
- temporary and contingent on 
transitory conditions. From this 
viewpoint, Israel must reserve 
the ability and right to reconquer 
these territories, if that becomes 
politically possible or militarily 
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necessary. But in international 
politics there is a huge difference 
between conquering part of another 
state and conquering the whole of 
a ‘third state’ [ie, a Palestinian 
state between Israel and Jordan], 
The world would be much more 
likely to accept, under certain 
conditions, an Israeli reconquest 
of part of Jordan (or of Greater 
Syria) than the total erasure of a 
sovereign Palestinian state. The 
establishment of such a state 
would therefore impose a severe 
constraint on Israel’s political and 
military strategy. 

Third, the Zionist leadership 
is worried that the establishment 
of an independent Palestinian 
state, however small, may be the 
starting point of a historical process 
whereby that state would expand 
step by step at Israel’s expense. The 
Zionists in fact know from their 
own experience all about a process 
of this kind: at first they agreed 
to the establishment of a small 
Jewish state within the borders 
recommended [in 1937] by the Peel 
Commission, and later within the 
borders of the [UN] partition plan 
of 1947, but they expanded the 
borders further and further, step by 
step. 8 

Let me elaborate on the worry just 
mentioned, whereby the Zionist 
leaders project onto their Palestinian 
counterparts a mirror image of their 
own long-term strategy (they are 
going to do to us what we have done 
to them ...). 

The Palestine Royal Commission, 
headed by Lord Peel, was appointed 
by the British government in 1936 
to investigate the causes of ‘unrest’ 
- in fact an Arab uprising, including 
a six-month-long general strike - in 
mandatory Palestine. The commission 
concluded that the mandate was no 
longer workable and recommended 
partitioning Palestine into two states: 
a Jewish state comprising the western 
coastal strip and the Galilee, and an 
Arab state on the rest of Palestine, 
the latter to be reunited with Trans¬ 
jordan (the present kingdom of 
Jordan). Although the area proposed 
for the Jewish state was larger than 
that already colonised, it fell far short 
of Zionist ambitions. Nevertheless, the 
Zionist leadership, headed by David 
Ben-Gurion, accepted the proposed 
deal. In a letter (dated October 5 1937) 
to his teenage son, Amos, Ben-Gurion 
explains his position. 

Of course I don’t like the partition 
of the country. But the country 
that they [the Peel Commission] 
are partitioning is not in our actual 
possession; it is in the possession of 
the Arabs and the English. What is 
in our actual possession is a small 
percentage, less than what they 
are proposing for a Jewish state. 
And if I were an Arab my feelings 
would have been badly hurt. But in 
this partition we will get more than 
what we already have - true, much 
less than we deserve and desire. 
The question is: would we obtain 
more without partition? If things 
were to remain as they are, would 
this satisfy our feelings? What we 
want is not that the land remain 
whole and unitary. What we want 
is that the whole and unitary land 
be Jewish. A whole Eretz Yisrael 
would be no source of satisfaction 
for me - if it were Arab. 

From our standpoint, the present 
situation is deadly poison. We want 
the situation to change. But how 
can this change come about? How 
can this country become ours? 

And the decisive question is: 
Does the establishment of a Jewish 
state [in only part of Palestine] 
advance or retard the conversion of 
this country into a Jewish country? 

My assumption is - which is 
why I am a fervent proponent of a 


state, even though it is now linked 
to partition - that a Jewish state on 
only part of the land is not the end, 
but the beginning ... 

We shall admit into the state 
all the Jews we can; we firmly 
believe that we can admit more 
than two millions. We shall build 
a multi-sector Jewish economy 

- agricultural, industrial and 
maritime. We shall organise a 
superb defence force, a first-rate 
army - I have no doubt our army 
will be among the best in the world 

- and then I am confident that it 
will not be beyond us to settle in 
the remaining parts of the country, 
either by mutual agreement and 
understanding with our Arab 
neighbours or by other means. 9 

No to 

self-determination 

In our article quoted above, Farjoun 
and I mention another point worth 
elaborating. The only grounds of 
general principle on which a sovereign 
Palestinian Arab state in any part of 
‘Eretz Yisrael’ can be legitimised is the 
right of national self-determination, 
according to which a national group 
may - if it so wishes - form its own 
sovereign state on a territory in which 
it constitutes a clear majority. But 
if it is admitted that the Palestinian 
Arabs have this right now, it raises an 
immediate question: when did they 
acquire it? The only possible answer 
is that it is an inherent right, which 
they possessed, in principle, at the 
beginning of Zionist colonisation, 
or at the very least right after World 
War I, when the principle of national 
self-determination became generally 
recognised in international relations. 
But this would cast serious doubt on 
the legitimacy of Zionist colonisation, 
and of the state of Israel. 

This reasoning (combined with the 
projection worry) was pointed out by 
Moshe Dayan in 1975: 

Fundamentally a Palestinian state 
is an antithesis of the state of Israel 
... The basic and naked truth is that 
there is no fundamental difference 
between the relation of the Arabs 
of Nablus [in the West Bank] to 
Nablus and that of the Arabs of 
Jaffa [in Israel] to Jaffa ... And if 
today we set out on this road and 
say that the Palestinians are entitled 
to their own state because they 
are natives of the same country 
and have the same rights, then it 
will not end with the West Bank. 
The West Bank together with 
the Gaza Strip do not amount to 
a state ... The establishment of 
such a Palestinian state would lay 
a cornerstone to something else 
... Either the state of Israel - or a 
Palestinian state. 10 

This resolute rejection of a Palestinian 
Arab state, as a matter of Zionist 
principle, can hardly be clearer. That 
was Dayan in December 1975. Above 
I have quoted Netanyahu’s equally 
adamant rejection some 39 years later 
(July 2014). And in between we have 
Yitzhak Rabin saying the same thing. 
On October 5 1995 (one month before 
he was assassinated) prime minister 
Rabin brought the Oslo interim 
agreement to Israel’s parliament, the 
knesset, for ratification. In this, his last 
knesset speech he said: 

We view the permanent solution 
in the framework of State of Israel 
which will include most of the area 
of the Land of Israel as it was under 
the rule of the British mandate, and 
alongside it a Palestinian entity 
which will be a home to most of 
the Palestinian residents living in 
the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. 

We would like this to be an 
entity which is less than a state, 
and which will independently 
run the lives of the Palestinians 


under its authority. The borders 
of the State of Israel, during the 
permanent solution, will be beyond 
the lines which existed before the 
Six-Day War. We will not return to 
the June 4 1967 lines. 11 

No Palestinian sovereignty, no 
national self-determination for the 
Palestinian Arabs: Dayan 1975, 
Rabin 1995, Netanyahu 2014. Surely, 
it is a firm, persisting consensus of 
mainstream Zionist parties. This does 
not mean that it cannot be overcome. 
But that would require massive 
international - primarily American - 
pressure, which at present does not 
seem to be forthcoming. 

What is perhaps even less clearly 
understood by most observers, 
including those on the left, is that 
mainstream Zionism does not claim the 
right of national self-determination for 
the Hebrew (aka Israeli-Jewish) nation, 
and does not attempt to legitimise 
Israel on such a claim. Indeed, Zionist 
ideology - flying in the face of reality 
- denies that the Hebrew community 
constitutes a distinct nation, but insists 
that it is part of the worldwide Jewish 
‘nation’ of Zionist myth. 12 Demanding 
the right of self-determination for a 
Hebrew nation, simply on the grounds 
that it has come into existence, would 
(at least implicitly) admit that the 
Palestinian Arabs possess that right a 
fortiori, and would negate the Zionist 
claim over the whole of ‘Eretz Yisrael’. 

Thus the assertion that a Hebrew 
nation exists, and the right of national 
self-determination should apply to 
it under certain conditions, is not a 
concession to Zionism, but, on the 
contrary, a challenge to it. 

‘Not in our name!’ 

In this connection I would like to 
elucidate what is inaccurately reported 
as Israel’s demand to be officially 
recognised as ‘a Jewish state’. 

Israel is commonly described as 
‘a Jewish state’. This has a range of 
meanings. At its most innocuous, it 
may simply be a neutral, descriptive 
term, denoting the fact that the majority 
of its population is Jewish or of Jewish 
background, without implying any 
special privileges for members of 
this majority. At the other end of the 
range, the meaning of ‘Jewish state’ 
is very nocuous indeed. It denotes 
the fact that non-Jewish, particularly 
Arab, residents and even citizens of 
Israel are underprivileged in a myriad 
of ways, some enshrined in laws, and 
many more in regulations and practices 
ranging from petty insult to severe 
discrimination and legalised robbery 
of their lands. 13 

But what Israel wants to legislate 
formally is a self-definition not 
simply as a ‘Jewish state’, but as ‘the 
nation-state of the Jewish people’ 
(which I will abbreviate as NSJP). 14 
And it demands to be recognised as 
such internationally - in particular 
by the Palestinian Authority. Thus, 
Ron Prossor, Israel’s envoy to the 
UN, repeatedly asserts that “peace 
must be built on a clear recognition 
that Israel is the nation-state of the 
Jewish people”. 15 The two definitions 
differ fundamentally in their meaning, 
intention and implications. The ‘Jewish 
state’ formula in its malign meaning 
and actual application in practice is 
about individual rights. The NSJP 
formula is about national rights, which 
are not individual, but collective. 

This all-important distinction 
requires some explanation. Zionist 
colonisation deprives the indigenous 
people, the Palestinian Arabs, of 
two distinct kinds of right. Like all 
colonisations of modern times, it 
discriminates against the indigenous 
people in matters of individual human 
and civil rights. Like all colonisations, 
Zionism is racist in its actual practice. 
But it also deprives the Palestinian 
Arab people of their right to national 
self-determination. Put briefly, 
Zionism practises national oppression. 


However, national rights do not pertain 
to individuals; they are collective 
rights. Therefore Zionist oppression of 
the Palestinian Arab people cannot be 
reduced to racism or racist practices: 
this leaves out the important national 
dimension. 16 

Many critics of Zionism are - no 
doubt unintentionally - guilty of 
this reductionism. They concentrate 
solely on denouncing Zionism 
as a racist apartheid system. This 
one-sidedness has a superficial 
propagandist advantage, because 
racism is nowadays officially regarded 
as a Bad Thing even by the dominant 
ideology of our rulers. But at bottom it 
may be due to the widespread tendency 
to use South African apartheid as a 
model and analogue of Israel’s Zionist 
regime. In fact, as I have pointed out 
on many occasions, the two systems 
are fundamentally dissimilar because 
of their very different political 
economies. And it so happens that 
one of the salient differences is that the 
issue of national self-determination of 
the indigenous people did not arise in 
the South African liberation struggle. 17 
That struggle had an obvious 
class dimension, as well as raising 
democratic demands for equality in 
individual civil and human rights. 
But it was not a national liberation 
struggle in the usual sense of this term. 
Obviously in this respect - as in many 
other important ones - the analogy 
between apartheid South Africa and 
Israel is highly misleading. 

So Israel’s insistence on recognition 
as the NSJP has been attacked as 
‘racist’. This is an instance of the 
reductionism I referred to above, 
and is misdirected. The import and 
intention of the NSJP formula does 
not concern (in any direct way) the 
individual rights of Israel’s citizens. Its 
aim is not to introduce new forms of 
racist discrimination or justify existing 
ones. Indeed, Israel’s demand to be 
recognised as the NSJP is usually 
coupled with a solemn promise that 
this will not imply discrimination 
against non-Jews in matters of 
individual rights. Of course, it would 
be naive to believe that Israel will cease 
discriminating against its Palestinian 
subjects. Severe racist practices will 
certainly continue - but not specifically 
as an implication of the NSJP formula. 

It may perhaps come as a surprise 
to some readers that the NSJP formula 
has long been enshrined in Israeli law, 
albeit in a negative formulation. Israel 
has no written constitution; instead, it 
has a number of ‘basic laws’ that have 
privileged quasi-constitutional status 
and are intended to be incorporated in 
a written constitution if and when it 
is enacted. One of these is Basic law: 
the knesset, passed in 1958, which 
deals, among other matters, with the 
way the knesset gets elected. The ninth 
amendment to this basic law, adopted 
in 1985, includes a section (7A) that 
bans certain kinds of party lists from 
running for election. 18 Here is the 
official English translation: 

Prevention of participation of 
candidates’ list 

7A. A candidates’ list shall not 
participate in elections to the 
knesset if its objects or actions, 
expressly or by implication, include 
one of the following: 

(1) negation of the existence of the 
State of Israel as the state of the 
Jewish people; 

(2) negation of the democratic 
character of the state; 

(3) incitement to racism. 19 

Note that here too the NSJP formula is 
- quite typically - coupled with a pious 
rejection of racism. 

If the NSJP claim is not about the 
individual rights of Israeli citizens, 
what is it about? Very simply, it is 
about legitimation. It attempts to 
legitimise the Zionist state not as 
the political expression of its own 
citizens, or even that of its Hebrew 


majority, but as the nation-state of a 
fictitious, worldwide Jewish ‘nation’. 
It implies that the nation state of Jews 
anywhere is not determined by their 
place of birth, or long residence, or 
citizenship, or personal choice, but 
willy-nilly is the Zionist state, which 
claims to represents all Jews and act on 
their behalf, whether they like it or not. 

Moreover, it implicitly asserts that 
this nation of Zionist myth has a claim 
over the whole of ‘Eretz Yisrael’ that 
trumps any right to self-determination 
of the indigenous Palestinian Arabs, 
based as it is on mere long-established 
presence over many generations. 
Because the claim of the worldwide 
Jewish ‘nation’ is in the end based 
on divine promise, which takes 
precedence over any sublunary rights. 

This legitimation by divine promise 
is the Zionist analogue of the 19th 
century US doctrine of ‘manifest 
destiny’. Who can overrule the 
Almighty? Who dare defy the verdict 
of destiny? 

Another great advantage of the 
NSJP claim is that, although in the 
entire area currently under Israeli 
rule Arabs will soon be a majority (if 
they are not so already), the number 
of Jews around the world is much 
greater. So no need to worry about the 
demographic peril. 

Alas, this fantastic attempt at 
self-legitimation suffers from some 
weaknesses - not least among them is 
a growing revulsion among diaspora 
Jews, especially younger ones (under 
30s), at Israel’s atrocities and the 
shame of being represented by such a 
state, as Israeli propaganda claims (and 
the anti-Semitic anti-Zionism of fools 
echoes). A growing number of Jews 
are coming out as individuals and in 
groups to protest: ‘Not in our name! ’• 
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14. See, for example, ‘Netanyahu pushes to define 
Israel as nation state of Jewish people only’ The 
Guardian May 5 2014; ‘The nation state of the 
Jewish people’ Jerusalem Post September 8 2014. 

15. See, for example, www.un.org/News/Press/ 
docs/2013/sc 10985.doc.htm; www.un.org/News/ 
Press/docs/2014/scl 1373.doc.htm. 

16. For detailed discussion of these two distinct 
forms of oppression, see chapter 16 of Israelis and 
Palestinians'. ‘Zionism, national oppression and 
racism’ (op cit). 

17. The Inkatha Freedom Party, led by 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, did raise at one point a 
demand of this kind on behalf of the Zulu nation; 
but this was generally regarded as a divisive 
manoeuvre, serving the apartheid regime. 

18. Elections to the knesset are by the list system 
of proportional representation: each voter votes 
for a list of candidates presented by a given party, 
rather than for an individual candidate. 

19. www.knesset.gov.il/laws/special/eng/basic2_ 
eng.htm. “Negation” here is a slight mistranslation 
of the original Hebrew word, which in the present 
context means denial or rejection. 
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Referenda and direct democracy 

Ben Lewis looks at Karl Kautsky’s Parliamentarism and democracy 



Can it be made into a real parliament? 


T he September 18 referendum 
on Scottish independence 
has obviously sparked much 
controversy. Yet what is often absent 
in such discussions is a consideration 
of the nature of referenda themselves 
and their role both historically and in 
contemporary society. 

All too often, even amongst the 
ranks of the left, referenda are taken 
as a given and thus the analysis boils 
down to whether one should advocate 
a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ vote - and little else 
besides. Yet, given the centrality 
of the “battle of democracy” to the 
Marxist project, how should we 
approach referenda in particular and 
direct democracy in general? This 
article does not claim to exhaustively 
answer that question, but will attempt 
to focus on some of the related issues 
by digging up a largely overlooked 
contribution by Karl Kautsky - the 
“pope of Marxism”, who in August 
1914 famously became “the renegade 
Kautsky” - entitled Parliamentarism, 
direct legislation by the people and 
social democracy. 

Written in 1893, this book was 
reprinted in 1911 (under the shortened 
title Parliamentarism and democracy ) 
and had a considerable impact on 
European social democracy. It was 
translated into Russian, Dutch, French, 
Polish and several other languages, but 
as of yet there is no English version, so 
most readers of the Weekly Worker will 
not be familiar with it. Nevertheless, it 
is certainly more than timely to make it 
available in English for the first time. 1 

One good reason for engaging with 
this book is its centrality to many of the 
strategic conceptions of Bolshevism. 
As with many of Kautsky’s other works, 
it was quickly translated into Russian 
and extensively discussed amongst the 
social democrats there. In his wide- 
ranging introduction to Lenin’s What 
is to be done?, historian Lars T Lih 
has argued that this text provided 
Russian social democracy with much 
of the raw material needed for their 
version of ‘Erfurtianism’: Russian 
revolutionaries were determined to do 
everything they could to ensure that 
their party would be as much like the 
influential German social democracy 
and its Erfurt programme (1891) as 
Russian conditions would allow. The 
German party had shown that it was 
both possible and necessary, through 
expanding circles of awareness, for 
social democracy to win over the 
workers’ movement to socialism, and 
in turn not only the proletariat as a 
whole, but also the ‘labouring classes’ - 
at that time the peasantry and the petty 
bourgeoisie. This was the scenario of 
proletarian class hegemony - a crucial 
and enduring feature of Bolshevism 
right through to 1917 and, indeed, 
beyond. Summarising, Lih writes: 

The merger formula - social 
democracy is the merger of 
socialism and the worker 
movement - pulls all Kautsky’s 
arguments together [ie, the 
Erfurtian outlook]: the expanding 
circle of [social democratic] 
awareness, the original and nearly 
fatal separation of socialism and 
the worker movement, the two- 
front polemical war against those 
who refuse the Marxist synthesis, 
political freedom as light and air 
for the proletariat, the strength 
that comes from an inspiring goal, 
the need for disciplined parties of 
nationwide scope, the aspiration 
to become a Volkspartei, the need 
to carry out democratic tasks 
that the bourgeoisie is too scared 
to undertake and, finally, social 
democracy’s own exalted sense of 
mission - all these flow from the 


merger narrative. 2 

As such, this text is worthy of study 
quite apart from its provocative 
arguments on referenda, parliament 
and democracy. Readers will 
hopefully see these major themes 
come to the fore over and over again. 
At its best, it powerfully evokes what 
Lenin meant when describing how 
well Kautsky wrote “when he was a 
Marxist”. However, as I will argue, the 
text is far from being beyond criticism 
and in several respects is limited by an 
erroneous reading of both the essence 
and function of the various wings of 
the capitalist state apparatus that have 
repeatedly blighted leftwing thought. 
All the more important, therefore, 
that we try and understand just what 
Kautsky was saying, how he made 
his case and how the book fits into his 
overall oeuvre. 

Context 

To ascertain Kautsky’s motivations 
which drove him to pen this 
contribution, we have to cast our minds 
back to the state of German social 
democracy in 1893. Having emerged 
out of the illegality of Otto von 
Bismarck’s anti-socialist laws (1878- 
90), the party steadily gained support. 
The parliamentary fraction had a very 
strong presence, but, according to 
Kautsky, this area of work had not been 
sufficiently thought through: practice 
was running ahead of theory, which is 
odd because this work was one of the 
few spheres of legal social democratic 
activity during the anti-socialist laws, 
meaning that the parliamentary fraction 
was at the centre of party activity 
during those times and thus pivotal to 
the functioning of the organisation as 
a whole. 

Second, Kautsky was writing in 
response to a situation where social 
democracy internationally was 
being attracted by the ideas of direct 
democracy and direct legislative 
initiatives by the people. Kautsky had 
already polemicised with the Swiss 
socialist, Karl Burkli (1823-1901), on 
direct democracy. And, as we shall see 
below, Burkli was in many ways the 


spokesperson for the ideas of Moritz 
Rittinghausen (1814-90), a German 
social democrat and ‘ 1848er’. 

Third, in the text Kautsky sets out 
to defend the basic assertion he made 
in his hugely influential commentary 
on the Erfurt programme, known in 
English as The class struggle'. “In 
a modern state, parliament cannot 
be rendered superfluous by direct 
democracy ...” Indeed, Kautsky 
contends that, from the standpoint of 
Marxist socialism, even if referenda 
could replace existing representative 
institutions then this would represent 
a step backwards', it was much more 
important to focus on the extension 
of existing representative democracy, 
which is indispensable both to 
modern proletarian organisations 
(he lists co-ops, trade unions and 
social democratic parties) and to the 
proletariat’s struggle to conquer state 
power and reorganise society. At best, 
he argues, direct democracy can serve 
as a tool to reinforce accountability and 
control over representative institutions, 
nothing more. 

History 

As arguably the Second International’s 
leading historian, it should come of 
little surprise that Kautsky buttresses 
his arguments with a history of direct 
democracy from the Iroquois through 
to the 1890s, via ancient Greece and 
Rome, the city state of Venice, absolutist 
Europe and the English and French 
revolutions. One key advantage of this 
approach, so Kautsky argues, is that 
many contemporary advocates of direct 
democracy drew on various ‘golden 
age’ chapters from history, in which 
direct democracy was supposedly able 
to freely blossom to the happiness of all. 

We will have to largely skip over 
much of this history and merely note 
Kautsky’s essential argument: namely 
that in the past direct democracy was 
only possible through the exclusion 
of certain groups of people. These 
people were extremely productive 
economically, and thus integral to the 
functioning of society, but thereby 
unable to take part in decision-making: 
either women (ancient Germanic 


tribes) or women and slaves (ancient 
Athenian democracy in particular). 

In his historical sketch, Kautsky 
simultaneously traces the origins of 
the representative system, discusses 
what he terms “modem democracy” 
and particularly focuses on England, 
“the fatherland of parliamentarism”, 
in order to attack the “fable” that 
“the representative system is 
inexorably bound up with the rule of 
the bourgeoisie”. He contends that 
this is an erroneous idea, betrayed 
by a cursory look at history: “the 
representative system is a political 
form whose content has been, and 
thus can be, most diverse. The same is 
true of the despotic monarchy” (p94). 
Kautsky’s other historical claim is that 
it is absurd to assert, as proponents of 
direct democracy often do, that the 
representative system was somehow 
ushered in by the ascendant capitalist 
class: for Kautsky representative 
political forms can actually be traced 
back to pre-French Revolution 18th 
century absolutism in countries with 
restrictive monarchies, such as Poland, 
Sweden and “England” (ie, Britain). 

For Kautsky, then, parliament (or 
any other social institution, for that 
matter) has no intrinsic content. It is 
shaped by the class battles and social 
transformations which play out beyond 
it. Thus, representative democracy 
in Britain, for example, assumes a 
different shape during the rise of the 
struggle between the aristocracy and 
the bourgeoisie, and particularly when 
the proletariat enters the political stage. 
This is perhaps the most compelling 
argument of the book, although it is 
not without its flaws, as we shall see. 

Given that much of what is written 
about Kautsky to this day unfortunately 
tends to heavily rely on recycled 
phrases and received opinions largely 
drawn from cold war historiography, 
it is important to emphasise what 
Kautsky is not doing in this text. 
He is not defending parliament and 
parliamentary democracy against 
soviet democracy and organisation 
along the lines of Russia 1905/1917 
or Germany 1918-19. What he actually 
seeks to do is to defend the need for 


representative democracy in society 
and the workers’ movement against 
attempts to prioritise, or even to 
exclusively focus on, direct democracy. 
As he puts it, “if the idiosyncrasies 
of the opponents of parliamentarism 
merely extend to the name then it is 
easy to help them. The representative 
system will always re-emerge, however 
often they may destroy it” (p85). The 
issue of ‘soviets versus parliament’ 
was not on the agenda in 1893 and is 
not taken up in the 1911 edition either. 
Of course, the obvious shortcoming of 
attempts to frame the issue along the 
lines of ‘soviets vs parliament’ today 
is that soviet democracy is itself & form 
of representative democracy. 

Be that as it may, there is much that 
is hotly contested in this text - most 
notoriously Kautsky’s controversial 
claim that “a real parliamentary regime 
can be just as well an instrument for 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie as 
it can be for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat”. 3 We shall return to this 
quote below. 

Rittinghausen 

It should be stressed that Rittinghausen 
was not some kind of anarchist who 
argued for the renunciation of the 
political or even the parliamentary 
struggle: he had, after all, been a 
Reichstag deputy for the so-called 
‘Eisenach’ wing of German social 
democracy, under the leadership of 
August Bebel, which then proceeded 
to unite with the Lassalleans in Gotha 
in 1875. He was a member of the 
‘moderate’ wing of this organisation 
and as such often came in for much 
criticism from Bebel. 

Before that, Rittinghausen had 
also been an active participant in 
the European upheavals of 1848 and 
had worked with Karl Marx on the 
communist daily, Die Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung. In Kautsky’s estimation, it was 
the very failure of this revolutionary 
wave which occasioned Rittinghausen 
to develop his somewhat quirky ideas 
on democracy (both Marx and Engels 
felt the need to revise their views on 
democracy as well - crucially the 
bourgeoisie’s approach towards it). 

Kautsky contends that for 
Rittinghausen the failure of 1848 lay 
not in the contending class interests 
latent within ‘the democracy’, but 
rather in some of the institutions thrown 
up by this upheaval: namely the various 
ineffective parliaments and assemblies 
(the Frankfurt Assembly being a case 
in point). In Rittinghausen’s estimation 
these representative institutions are the 
natural tools of the bourgeoisie, for the 
bourgeoisie and by the bourgeoisie. 
For Kautsky, Rittinghausen’s assertion 
that parliamentary officials were 
mainly bourgeois in origin (doctors, 
lawyers, specialists and so on) had a 
“certain justification” back in 1850 
(when Rittinghausen set forth his 
views) - that is to say, in the period 
of counterrevolution - but not in 
1890, after the proletariat had stepped 
onto the political stage with its own 
independent agenda, and not merely as 
an appendage of other classes lumped 
together in ‘the democracy’. 

At any rate, Rittinghausen came to 
see the representative system as the 
source of counterrevolutionary evil. 
He notes: “It is absurd to have white 
represented by black, a general interest 
represented by a private interest 
to which it is opposed” (quoted on 
p65). As such, Rittinghausen’s social 
democratic republic must necessarily 
abolish the representative system and 
replace it with direct legislation by the 
people - only then will ‘true right’ and 
the ‘general interest’ come to the fore. 
Showing a certain immodesty (and 
ignorance of the history mentioned 
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above, argues Kautsky) Rittinghausen 
claims “the honour of discovering and 
announcing this truth” (quoted on 
p65). What Rittinghausen proposes is 
in some ways similar to what we now 
know as the referendum, but it is also 
quite distinct. 

What he has in mind is the following 
situation: as soon as a certain number 
of citizens (to be ascertained) demands 
that this or that topic be placed on the 
popular agenda - that a new law should 
be passed, reformed or abolished - then 
the ministry (a representative body , 
as Kautsky is quick to point out) is 
obliged, within a given time, to invite 
the people to assemble on a certain 
day and proceed with the work of 
legislation. These assemblies would 
gather together around 1,000 citizens 
in the localities, with everybody being 
able to demand the floor and intervene. 
Each assembly would elect a chair, 
who would then be responsible for 
passing on the results of the various 
votes to the ministry, which must 
gather all of this information from the 
various districts and act accordingly. 

Since, for Rittinghausen, everybody 
should be sovereign in setting the 
actual questions to be voted on, this 
would invariably lead the ministry 
to be inundated with vast amounts 
of often contradictory information, 
making it rather difficult to ascertain 
the will of the people: not only would 
there be different answers from 
different districts, but there may even 
be completely different questions. 
For example, when it comes to an 
issue such as the privatisation of the 
land, Rittinghausen envisages the 
following broad scenario unfolding 
in the localities: 

1. Should the country’s land and 
soil remain in private ownership 
or become the common property 
of the nation? The majority is for 
it becoming the common property 
of the nation. 

2. Should the land be bought back 
or simply be seized by the people 
without compensation for the 
landowners? The majority is for 
buying it back. 

3. What percentage of compensation 
should there be for the property 
owner? Several percentages are 
proposed: one will achieve majority 
support. 

4. How should compensation be 
carried out? In cash or in state 
obligations with interest? The latter 
is agreed on (p69). 

And so on. But what happens if not 
all of the assemblies - potentially 
thousands of them in a modern 
country - do not conduct their business 
in this exact same fashion? The result 
would be absolute chaos, which would 
serve to wreck the legislative process, 
not speed it up or make it more 
transparent. This is Kautsky’s main 
point of attack in his polemic. Yet he 
also has a number of other objections. 

Direct drawbacks 

First, he contends, by splitting up 
the population into a large number 
of sections, both politics and the 
population itself become atomised. 
This means that it is not possible to 
either expose or indict corruption 
and potential foul play on the part of 
representatives on a national scale - 
you can only speak to others in your 
locality. Second, while Kautsky 
actually concedes that Rittinghausen 
has a point about the representation 
of general interests by private interests 
(a quandary that can probably only be 
overcome with the abolition/sublation 
of ‘politics’ itself in classless society), 
he is slightly at a loss as to how exactly 
Rittinghausen’s “ministry” would be 
able to magically solve this problem. In 
gathering together all the information 
from the districts and determining the 
“popular will”, it possesses huge and 
arbitrary power, which could not be 
easily kept in check by an atomised 


and divided population. 

Third, it is obvious - especially 
in Rittinghausen’s ‘simple’ example 
of the land question - that politics 
is an art that cannot often be boiled 
down to ‘yes’ and ‘no’ answers, 
however much Rittinghausen may 
try to portray it as a straightforward 
affair. Even those who agree that 
the land should be held in common 
ownership will hold the most diverse 
views on how this is to be realised, 
for example. This objection forms 
another important pillar of Kautsky’s 
case against direct democracy. 

In an age of class-based parties, from 
the standpoint of revolutionary change 
it is far preferable for the population to 
think about, organise around and vote 
for competing party outlooks for society 
as a whole than to vote on individual 
questions - not least because it allows 
a revolutionary social democratic party 
to proclaim its hostility to the existing 
order and to argue for its inspiring 
‘final goal’, from which it will draw 
strength and cohesion. By dealing 
with just one individual question (or 
in Rittinghausen’s schema a series of 
isolated questions), direct democracy 
serves to blur and obfuscate these 
fundamental dividing lines between 
the classes and their respective parties: 
precisely the opposite of what any 
Marxist wants to see. Usefully, Kautsky 
talks about the struggle for a shorter 
working day: in and of itself it is not 
a particularly revolutionary demand, 
and under certain class-political 
conjunctures can be latched onto by 
even the most conservative of parties. 
Yet within the context of a revolutionary 
social democratic programme for 
society in general it becomes a truly 
revolutionary rallying call. 

Fourth, Kautsky makes a more 
general point about direct democracy in 
the fonn of referenda. Marxism strives, 
particularly through its emphasis on 
the necessity of a social democratic 
party, to bring about a situation in 
which the state is as weak - and the 
people are as strong and organised - as 
possible. He draws a subtle distinction 
between, on the one hand, ‘the people’ 
as an isolated, unorganised mass who 
are not thinking about national or 
global politics and not organised into, 
or by, social democratic parties with a 
national focus (as in Rittinghausen’s 
‘small is beautiful’ scenario) and, on 
the other, ‘the people’ as a coherent, 
organised, partyist force organised 
into, or by, social democracy on a 
higher level of political struggle. 
To make this point, Kautsky refers 
to studies about the conservative 
effects of the referendum in peasant- 
dominated Switzerland. 

This is not the same thing as arguing 
that referenda are flawed because of the 
influence of conservative, parochial 
and unthinking peasants. Quite the 
opposite. He is simply asserting that 
social democracy, which is based on 
the most advanced and most organised 
sections of “the fighting proletariat”, 
has much more chance of positively 
influencing, and winning over, other 
sections of the labouring classes to 
its banner by fighting in elections 
on its whole programme rather than 
on this or that isolated issue. This 
logic is clearly brought out by the 
following expression of this confidence 
in the power of proletarian parties of 
Marxism and their distinct outlook: 

It can even come to pass that social 
democracy wins the majority of 
people, even in countries where 
the waged workers do not form the 
majority. But today this is still far 
away. And, however near we may 
get towards it, the proletariat will 
always form the backbone of the 
party (pi24). 

As far as I know, nobody threw this 
quote back at Kautsky in light of his 
vehement opposition to the Russian 
Revolution of October 1917 ... 

Finally, while granting that to date 


there had been “no experience” of a 
referendum in a modern, advanced 
capitalist country, Kautsky reminds 
readers of how, precisely under 
conditions where the state is strong 
and repressive and ‘the people’ is 
made up of a weak, amorphous 
mass, referenda can easily turn 
into the plebiscites for which Louis 
Bonaparte became known, and as 
such, the basis for a “‘democratic’ 
despotism” or even modern-day 
“Caesarism” (pi40). Louis Blanc had 
already made a similar point in his 
1851 polemic against Rittinghausen, 4 
highlighting how, when Louis XVI 
was condemned to death during the 
French Revolution, the Girondistes 
demanded a referendum (in vain, of 
course). They were convinced that this 
was the only way to save the king and 
to stall the revolution ... 

Proletarian 

democracy 

This notwithstanding, Kautsky admits 
that referenda could become a useful 
feature in weaker, less autocratic 
states (“Maybe in the USA, England 
and the English colonies, even under 
circumstances in France”). 

Far more important for him, 
however, is that social democracy 
prioritises the expansion and 
deepening of existing representative 
democracy. In terms of Britain, for 
example, this would involve the 
election of judges, the abolition of the 
House of Lords, short parliamentary 
terms and the abolition of extortionate 
electoral deposits, which effectively 
debarred working class representatives 
(the experience of Chartism is in the 
forefront of his mind, although he does 
not draw on all of that movement’s 
demands). Indeed, Kautsky is 
convinced that since the English civil 
war (1642-51) the proletariat has been 
the revolutionary class par excellence. 
Before the upheavals of 1848 what 
distinguished this class was that it 
fought energetically for democracy and 
always drove on the struggle with more 
enthusiasm and verve than the hesitant 
and vacillating petty bourgeoisie and 
peasantry - and certainly far more than 
the bourgeoisie, which by 1848 had 
completely abandoned the struggle 
for democracy out of fear of the 
burgeoning proletariat. Indeed, the 
day of this movement’s victory had to 
be the bourgeoisie’s defeat, for each 
particular class in that movement 
would necessarily seek to exploit 
the newly-won freedoms in their 
own particular class interest. Social 
democracy is an energetic champion of 
democracy, but does not hold illusions 
in it (pl25). 

Since 1848, the democratic struggle 
now fell to the proletariat, which 
it must rapidly take up - crucially 
by moving beyond local struggles 
to the formulation of national party 
perspectives and the winning of allies 
in the process. Kautsky actually goes 
a step further: “Only by forming 
parties can the individual classes 
assert themselves. In elections masses 
of people are drawn into the party 
struggles - not as individuals, but 
as parties, do the candidates appear 
before them” (pi30). The rise of 
social democracy - which Kautsky is 
convinced will also spread to Britain 
with time - not only counters the 
capitalist monopoly over the press 
and its systematic corruption of public 
opinion through the establishment 
of a workers’ press, but also trains 
leaders, speakers and parliamentarians 
who can take the social democratic 
message to new heights. Through 
party organisation the working class 
thus actually learns to rule and impose 
its agenda on society. 

Through the prism of the 
“modern” class parties, Kautsky 
sheds some light on the history of 
parliamentarism in Britain: Whigs and 
Tories, Conservatives and Liberals, 
and finally the Labour Party. When 


the battles between these various 
class forces (the aristocracy, the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat) 
flowed, this found expression in fierce 
parliamentary struggles. When these 
battles ebbed, when the main parties 
agreed in principle on the direction to 
be taken by society, then parliament 
became obviously more corrupt and 
more of a sideshow. 

This is undoubtedly true. Yet what 
about Kautsky’s idea of England as 
“the fatherland of parliamentarism”? 
The unspoken assumption in his 
narrative more generally is obviously 
influenced by the dominant view of 
18th-19th century Britain as somehow 
embodying “the separation of powers” 
between the legislative, executive and 
judiciary in the state administration, 
where, in the words of the Manchester 
liberal, John Bright, the “mother of 
all parliaments” cracked the whip 
and the other wings of the state 
obediently fell into line. Yet this 
entire account is utterly misleading 
and obviously had implications both 
for Kautsky’s argument here and for 
his understanding of the “modern 
state” more generally: while there 
was a balancing of the respective 
wings of the state in comparison to the 
“continental states” of the 19th century, 
there certainly was no complete 
separation. Indeed, as compelling as his 
discussion of the role of the ascendant 
working class in the extension of the 
suffrage is, it overlooks entirely the 
fact that, as this suffrage was (ever 
so gradually) expanded over time, 
the power and mandate of parliament 
was increasingly restricted. The 
absence of a discussion of this aspect 
is all the more strange, in that such a 
phenomenon would actually confirm 
Kautsky’s basic thesis on parliament 
as outlined above, but perhaps this was 
not so evident back in 1893. 

Kautsky further assumes the 
existence of a permanent, independent 
civil bureaucracy, ready to carry 
out without further ado the decrees 
and rulings of the parliament. He 
thus completely underestimates the 
ability and willingness of the non¬ 
parliamentary wings of the British 
state administration (including the 
monarchy, about which he says next 
to nothing) to act independently of 
parliament’s will. 

Significance 

Despite these obvious shortcomings, 
this text is an important one from the 
standpoint of Marxist strategy. I have 
attempted to avoid approaching it 
from the perspective of ‘What can it 
teach us today?’ Nonetheless, many of 
Kautsky’s objections to referenda and 
the ideas of direct democracy still hold 
weight - particularly in that we do now 
have some rather negative experience 
of referenda in advanced capitalist 
countries, which have often provided 
a fig-leaf of democracy and popular 
support for various dictators and 
despots (for all his faults, Rittinghausen 
did at least recognise that the setting 
of the question to be decided on is 
extremely important and thus should 
fall to the popular assemblies). 

Aside from some anarchists, there 
are today few who would propose 
splitting up Britain into thousands 
of mini-communities to implement 
elaborate schemes for the composition 
of legislation (although there were 
echoes of this in the wackier elements 
of the Occupy movement). Yet there is a 
certain ‘modem-day Rittinghausenism’ 
on today’s left with regards to 
parliament - a tendency to counterpose 
‘action’ and ‘getting out there’ to the 
alleged ‘diversion’ that is parliament 
and electoral politics. Such an approach 
does little more than highlight the 
current weakness of the workers’ 
movement and its lack of strategic 
perspectives. One of the great strengths 
of Kautsky’s narrative is that it counters 
such nonsense. Today, the working 
class is only marginally represented in 
parliament, a representation mediated 


through the pro-capitalist Labour Party 
in its current state. 

Yet this can all change if our side 
gets its act together. And, helpfully, we 
have much to draw on in terms of the 
best aspects of our history: the writings 
of Marx and Engels on elections and 
democracy (transforming voting “from 
the instrument of deception that it has 
been until now into an instrument of 
emancipation” 5 ) and also the experience 
of Bolshevism and the Russian 
Revolution, which, as Mike Macnair 
pointed out recently, 6 was based on 
assessments of the party’s strength in 
various soviet and municipal elections 
during the course of 1917. 

This text is all the more important, in 
that part of the revolutionary tradition 
we have inherited (a tradition which 
also correctly opposed Kautsky’s 
treacherous role in the German and 
Russian revolutions, it must be 
said) has tended to argue that, while 
parliament was an acceptable site of 
proletarian stmggle in the (so-called) 
‘period of peaceful development’ 
of capitalism, it is now historically 
outdated. Quite understandable in 
the context of 1917-21 in Europe, but 
obviously not so in 2014. 

And, of course, the ‘soviets vs 
parliament’ paradigm dominant 
today flows from this understanding. 
To crudely summarise this attitude: 
you are a reformist if you favour 
parliament, a revolutionary if you want 
soviets, and a centrist if you demand 
a mixture of both. Yet from today’s 
perspective this is also unhelpful, 
because it elevates form over content 
ie, the radical constitutional alternative 
to the capitalist state around which the 
workers’ movement should organise in 
the here and now in order to dissolve 
the main pillars of bourgeois rule 
and usher in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. A revolutionary crisis can 
take many forms and it would be stupid 
to rule out any particular scenario a 
priori : after all, the Paris Commune 
of 1871 and the Russian Revolution of 
1917 both embodied a similar content 
of radical proletarian rule, but the form 
they assumed was quite different. 

In this sense, I think Kautsky is 
right to assert that a real parliamentary 
regime could be the basis of either 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or 
that of the proletariat. A genuinely 
democratic parliament a la Paris 1871 
- based on regular elections, recallable 
representatives on a workers’ wage - 
which is an executive and legislative 
body at the same time, can only be 
achieved by the proletariat armed 
with the kind of “merger formula” 
vision with which I introduced this 
discussion. Accordingly, when it 
comes to Marxist political strategy, 
it is not so much a question of 
Parliaments, the streets or both 1 as 
it is of the working class movement 
asserting its positive hegemony and 
revolutionary outlook in all areas of 
social and political life • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1.1 am working from a pdf of the second edition, 
available for download from the Friedrich Ebert 
Stiftung website: http://library.fes.de/pdf-files/ 
dietz-kb/kb 12-toc.html. 

2. LT Lih Lenin rediscovered: ‘What is to be 
done? ’in context Chicago 2008, pi02. 

3. Translation taken from RB Day and D Gaido 
Witnesses to permanent revolution Leiden 2009, 
p55, note 159. 

4. The pamphlet was aptly entitled No more 
Girondistes! (L Blanc Plus des Girondines 
Paris 1851). Blanc also made the point that 
Rittinghausen’s proposal for a ministry which 
would oversee the popular will, as determined 
by local assemblies, would ensure that this body 
would have more unaccountable power than an 
average capitalist government (he would know, 
of course, having joined the French provisional 
government in 1848, for which he was excoriated 
by Marx and Engels). 

5. Taken from the programme of the Parti 
Ouvrier (1880): www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1880/05/parti-ouvrier.htm. 

6. M Macnair, ‘The Bolsheviks’ success and 
the “revolutionary” fear of electoralism’ Weekly 
Worker July 24 2014. 

7. The title of August Nimtz’s recent book on 
Bolshevik electoral strategy. 
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CATALONIA 


Backward project of nationalism 

Secessionist movements throughout Europe are taking inspiration from the Scottish referendum, writes 

Eddie Ford 



Result would be a cert 


W hatever the result of the 
Scottish referendum, 
there will be profound 
repercussions - and not just in Britain. 
For instance, eyes are now turning 
to Catalonia and its independence 
movement. In both cases, the dire 
state of working class politics has 
seen people turning to nationalism for 
hope - the dream that independence 
will make their lives a little bit better. 

However, there is one big difference 
between the independence movements 
in Scotland and Catalonia. It is not that 
in Catalonia the demand for secession 
is largely driven by resentment against 
the other regions for ‘sponging’ off the 
supposedly richest part of the country 
- basically that is true in Scotland too: 
eg, it’s Scotland’s oil. No, the big 
difference is that in Catalonia there is 
a clear majority for independence: the 
outcome of any referendum would be 
virtually a foregone conclusion. 

This was dramatically shown two 
years ago on September 11 2012, 
the Catalan national day (La Diada) 
commemo rating the time in 1714 when 
Spanish forces forced Catalonia to 
surrender in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. At least 1.5 million people 
took part in a pro-independence rally 
in Barcelona, immediately followed by 
a provocative Catalan parliamentary 
motion exhorting the regional 
government to hold an independence 
referendum - with or without the 
permission of the central government 
in Madrid. 1 Then this year on La 
Diada, galvanised to one degree or 
another by the Scottish referendum, 
around 1.8 million people (at least 
according to the police) staged a 
protest in the Catalonian capital 
for the right to vote in an unofficial 
referendum scheduled for November 
9. Demonstrators formed a massive V 
shape, the ‘v’ standing for both votar 
(voting) and voluntat (will). 2 

After the rally, Artur Mas, 
president of the Catalonian region, 
proudly boasted that “no country in 
the world can show mobilisation like 
this” - not even Scotland. He is not 
only president, but centre-right leader 
of the Democratic Convergence of 
Catalonia, not to mention chairman 
of the Convergence and Union (CiU) 
alliance. 3 Later, he remarked to foreign 
journalists: “We have some similarities 
with Scotland. We are both nations. 
We both have our own cultures. We 
are both economically viable. So if 
the Scottish people have the right to 
decide their political future, why not 
the Catalan people?” 

As the official leader or face of 
the Catalan independence movement, 
Mas called for snap elections after the 
massive 2012 Diada demonstration - 
on the grounds that the “vocal street 
must be moved to the polls”. Parties 
advocating independence significantly 
increased their votes in the November 
25 elections, ending up with more 
than two thirds of MPs in the new 
parliament. Interestingly though, the 
CiU, on 30.7% of the vote, lost 12 of 
its 62 seats - meaning it no longer had 
an overall majority. 4 Indeed, it has 
been steadily losing ground over the 
last two years, increasingly relying 
on the support of Oriol Junqueras’s 
Republican Left of Catalonia (ERC) 
- the two parties forming a coalition 
government after the elections. ERC 
has seen a surge in support, scoring an 
upset victory at the European elections 
in May, when it secured 25% of the 
vote and beat CiU into second place. 

The aftermath of the November 
25 elections saw an ‘agreement for 
freedom’ accord between CiU and 


ERC. The following December, Mas 
(along with leaders of five other Catalan 
parliamentary parties) announced that 
a referendum on independence would 
be held the year after on November 
9, containing a two-part question: 
“Do you want Catalonia to become a 
state?” and: “In case of an affirmative 
response, do you want this state to be 
independent?” In April this year the 
referendum proposal was presented 
to Madrid and on September 15 the 
regional parliament began preparatory 
work to pass/enable a referendum law 
paving the way for “non-binding” 
consultations on the future of the 
region - which in the words of Mas 
would “effectively bury” the “old 
Spain” and lead to a rediscovery that it 
is in fact a country made up of “several 
nations”. 

Catalan politicians are expected 
to approve the law on September 19, 
one day after the Scottish referendum 
- hardly a coincidence. 

Indissoluble 

However, Madrid’s response so far has 
been unequivocal and arguably suicid¬ 
al - no, no, no to both the referendum 
and independence, which would ap¬ 
parently be ‘illegal’ and ‘unconstitu¬ 
tional’. For a referendum to be ‘legiti¬ 
mate’, Madrid insists, it has to be con¬ 
ducted in Spain as a whole, not in any 
of its constituent or regional parts - or 
as Mariano Rajoy, the prime minister, 
said, “It is the entire Spanish people 
who have the capacity to decide what 
Spain is”. In other words, there is no 
right to self-determination. There¬ 
fore the Madrid parliament roundly 
rejected Mas’s referendum plans by 
299 votes to 47 and the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment declared it will challenge the 
putative Catalan law in the courts - as 
soon as it does, the November 9 refer¬ 
endum or ‘consultation’ process will 
be automatically suspended, spinning 
Spain towards a political and consti¬ 
tutional crisis. 

Madrid officials are adamant 
that, unlike the United Kingdom, 
the country’s basic law speaks of the 
“indissoluble unity” of the “Spanish 
nation” - the “common and indivisible 
homeland of all Spaniards”, but one that 
“recognises and guarantees the right 
to self-government of the nationalities 
and regions of which it is composed 
and the solidarity among them all” 
(my emphasis). 5 This represents a legal 
bar, according to Madrid officials, 
that cannot simply be brushed aside 


with a mere vote in parliament or the 
regions. Spain’s basic law was enacted 
after the country’s 1978 referendum 
as part of the managed, top-down, 
transition from fascist dictatorship 
to constitutional monarchy. As a 
result, Spain is now composed of 17 
‘autonomous communities’ and two 
‘autonomous cities’, all of which have 
extremely varying powers and levels 
of decentralisation - or not. 

Indeed, at times the rhetoric 
coming from Madrid has almost 
been reminiscent of the Francoist 
dictatorship. When the Basque region 
failed to obtain permission for a 
similar referendum in 2005, Basque 
leaders were told that they would be 
“imprisoned” if they went ahead with 
the vote anyway (three years later a 
‘consultative’ referendum scheduled 
for October 25 was judged illegal). In 
2012, Alejo Vidal-Quadras, an MP for 
the governing Popular Party, angrily 
spluttered on Spanish TV that if Mas 
insisted on holding a referendum then 
the Spanish government should send 
in the country’s civil guards to reassert 
central control over the “rebellious 
region”. Jaime Mayor Oreja, a former 
PP interior minister, has detected a 
separatist conspiracy to “break up” 
Spain that has been “implanted” in 
both Catalonia and the Basque country. 

Showing that Madrid is watching 
Scotland nervously, and doubtlessly 
will be glued to their TV sets as well 
on September 18 and 19, Rajoy has 
heavily suggested that he might block 
Scotland’s entry into the European 
Union - otherwise it could set a 
dangerous precedent. Piling on the 
pressure, Inigo Mendez de Vigo, the 
Spanish European affairs minister, said 
on September 15 that Scotland would 
have to apply for EU membership 
“from scratch” and follow the “usual 
accession process” - meaning that the 
newly independent country would 
be forced to wait at least five years 
just to join the EU and only then 
would it be allowed to sign up to the 
euro (assuming its application was 
successful). 6 

Mas has always insisted that the 
Catalan referendum will only take 
place in a “legal manner” - ie, with 
the consent of Madrid. But, buoyed 
by the rising popularity of ERC, 
Junqueras has called upon Mas to go 
ahead with the November referendum 
come what may - dismissing Spain’s 
constitutional courts as a “political 
tribunal” and pointing out that most 


judges are elected by Spain’s two 
main political parties, both of which 
are opposed to the referendum or 
any notion of independence. With 
justification, Junqueras complained 
that it “cannot be normal” that the 
PP and the PSOE (Spanish Socialist 
Workers Party 7 ) want to be both 
“players and referees in the same 
match” - so who gets to decide what 
is ‘legal’ or not? He is “convinced” that 
the plebiscite agreement struck with 
Mas “will be complied with” - history 
is in the making. As for Mas, given 
that the majority of his own citizens 
obviously want the referendum to 
happen, and also his expedient need 
to remain in coalition with the ERC, 
he might act against his conservative 
instincts and stick to the original plan. 
The sheer pace of events could force 
him to hold an illegal referendum on 
November 9. 

Secession 

Inevitably, other nationalist 
movements in Europe are now 
pushing for separation. The Northern 
League, inspired by Scotland, is about 
to “relaunch the battle” for secession 
of the north of Italy, planning a mass 
rally of “militants” in the medieval, 
walled city of Cittadella three days 
after the Scottish referendum. 
Founded 30 years ago, the Northern 
League originally agitated for the 
“recreation” of Padania - a mythical 
never-never land. 8 According to the 
League’s ‘declaration of independence 
and sovereignty’, Padania is composed 
of 14 “nations”- regions like 
Lombardy and Tuscany. The League 
wants to keep its economic wealth out 
of the hands of the “thieving” south 
- a sentiment similar to that of many 
Catalan nationalists. 

Northern League leader Matteo 
Salvini told the Financial Times that 
the Scottish referendum was a “great 
boost” for all nationalists in Europe - 
whether Catalonian, Flemish, Breton 
or Padanian. 9 The fact the vote is taking 
place “at all”, commented Salvini, is 
a “positive thing” for the ‘Padanian’ 
people and naturally he intends to use 
Scotland’s vote as “leverage” on the 
government of Matteo Renzi to allow 
the northern region of Veneto to hold 
its own independence plebiscite. 
An unofficial online referendum 
organised in March this year by 
Gianluca Busato, head of the separatist 
Venetian National Party, claimed that 
2.36 million Venetians (63.2% of all 
eligible voters) participated in the 
poll and 89.1% of them voted ‘yes’ 
for independence - certainly enough 
for Busato to triumphantly proclaim 
Veneto’s “independence” from Italy on 
the night of March 21, even if the rest 
of the world did not notice. He warned 
that the secessionist movement that is 
“triumphing” in Venice is the “only 
way” to “free ourselves from the worst 
bureaucratic monster of the western 
world” - that is, the “bloodthirsty 
beast” of the Italian state. Only a few 
days after the Veneto ‘plebiscite’, the 
Sardinian Action Party pledged to 
bring another motion to the regional 
assembly calling for an official 
referendum on independence - it had 
already tried to do so two years ago, 
failing by only one vote. 

Nor does it end there, of course. 
Last year saw another unofficial 
referendum on secession, this time 
in South Tyrol - a mainly ethnic 
German region annexed from Austria 
by Italy after World War I. Organised 
by South Tyrolean Freedom, the poll 
attracted 61,000 voters out of a total 
electorate of400,000, who gave a clear 


endorsement of separation from Italy 
and reunification with Austria - 92% 
voted in favour. Some secessionist 
groups favour the establishment of 
an interim ‘free state of South Tyrol’ 
and tend to take a dim view of the 
Northern League and its campaign for 
an independent Padania in northern 
Italy - territorial rivals. 

Meanwhile, back in Spain, 
some 150,000 Basques formed a 
123-kilometre-long human chain on 
June 8 in a ‘right to decide’ protest. 
According to Euskobarometro, an 
authoritative sociological survey on 
Basque nationalism, 59% of Basques 
want a referendum on independence - 
up five percentage points in one year. 
If Catalonia votes for independence 
on November 9, whether legally or 
not, then you can guarantee that those 
figures will go up. 

There are stirrings too in Corsica, 
mainly focused on the promotion of the 
Corsican language and more powers 
for local government, though those 
calling for outright independence 
appear to be a small minority. Yet 
in a rather shambolic and confused 
referendum held in 2003, a narrow 
majority (2%) voted to reject an offer 
of limited autonomy from mainland 
France despite some hard campaigning 
from Nicolas Sarkozy that a ‘yes’ vote 
by the islanders would be “affirming 
their attachment to France”. 10 

What is the communist response? 
We fight for the maximum level of 
working class unity that is objectively 
possible - which of necessity requires 
extreme or consistent democracy. 
Therefore in Catalonia, for example, 
we call for the abolition of the 
undemocratic basic law which denies 
the right of Catalonia and other 
peoples, such as the Basques, to self- 
determination. As a matter of principle 
and elementary democracy, they ought 
to have the right to freely decide their 
own future. The unacceptable status 
quo must be ended, just as in Scotland. 

But that does not mean for a minute 
that communists are indifferent as 
to how that right is exercised or its 
potential consequences. We do not 
want to see a fracturing of the Spanish 
working class or a Balkanisation of 
the country - that would be a disaster. 
Therefore we reject the nationalist 
demand for separation. Catalonian 
nationalism, just like Scottish 
nationalism, is a fundamentally 
backward project - driven by the 
politics of resentment and petty 
grievances, real and imagined. We 
want to positively deal with problems 
where they exist, which by definition 
requires the transcending of national 
resentments and antagonisms - by 
ending all arrangements based on 
involuntary ‘unity’ and instead move 
towards genuine voluntary unity as 
part of the revolutionary struggle for 
socialism • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/2012_Catalan_ 
independencedemonstration. 

2. www.latimes.com/world/europe/la-fg-spain- 
catalonia-independence-20140911 -story.html. 

3. Founded in 1978, CiU is a nationalist electoral 
alliance (or federation) of the larger CDC and 

its smaller counterpart, the Democratic Union of 
Catalonia (UDC). 

4. www.cataloniavotes.eu/political-institutions. 

5. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Spanish_ 
Constitution_of_1978. 

6. The Daily Telegraph September 16. 

7. Not to be confused with the Socialist 
Workers Party, of course, or indeed any sort of 
revolutionary or radical party. 

8. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Padania. 

9. Financial Times September 12. 

10. www.economist.com/node/1914648. 
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MINERS 


Recalling the nine days 


This article from The Leninist of 
September 1984 makes the simple 
point that the miners’ Great Strike 
rigorously tested all political trends 
in the Communist Party and the 
wider left. The overwhelming ma¬ 
jority were to fail pretty ignomini- 
ously. In particular, most were at a 
loss to understand the significance 
of, or chart a way forward for, the 
new organisational forms the strug¬ 
gle produced over the 12 months of 
the strike. 


For instance, the miners’ 
support committees - the subject 
of this Bill Kernan piece - brought 
together militants from different 
industries and political groups, 
and had a potential far beyond 
simply collecting money and 
food to sustain the miners and 
their families. We saw in them 
embryonic councils of action - 
bodies that came to the fore in the 
1926 General Strike and might be 
able to coordinate the generalised 


strike action needed to win this 
strategic, year-long confrontation 
between the working class and the 
Thatcher government. 

The National Union of 
Mineworkers’ reliance on the 
official structures of the trade 
union movement was to prove a 
central weakness. The MSCs had 
the potential to form the skeletal 
framework for a “National Miners’ 
Support Movement” of all working 
class organisations committed 


to “total physical support” for 
the miners. 1 With such a body, it 
would have been possible to call, 
over the heads of the treacherous 
bureaucrats, to militants in other 
unions, bring them together in 
common organisation and cohere 
an authoritative alternative centre 
that could launch a united class 
offensive. A historic opportunity 
was missed and the miners fought 
on alone. 

Mark Fischer 


Miners’ support committees: into action 


T he miners’ strike has had a great 
impact, not only on the mining 
communities themselves, but 
throughout the workers’ movement 
and the British left as a whole. From a 
period of post-election demoralisation 
and the defeat of the National Graphical 
Association by print boss Eddy Shah 
with his use of the anti-union laws, 
the masses have now gained new 
confidence. Inspired by the miners’ iron 
resolve, working class militants have 
thrown themselves into supporting their 
struggle with enthusiasm and energy. 

Solidarity 

Working class groups and parties 
have raised money from their own 
members for the miners, but the bulk 
of fund and food collecting has been 
under the auspices of the trade unions 
themselves, trades councils and in 
particular, various forms of support 
committees. Certain trade unions 
have raised generous amounts of cash 
and food, particularly those that have 
clashed with the government, such 
as the print unions. That Sogat has 
managed to raise over £375,000 is an 
indication of the bitterness welling up 
against the Tories. 

Wider support has been expressed 
at the local level: for example, the 
London organisations of Sogat ’82, 
the NGA, the Fire Brigades Union, the 
Transport and General Workers Union, 
AEUW-Tass and Usdaw on August 
2 sent a convoy carrying £100,000 
worth of food to Yorkshire. Large 
amounts of money have been flowing 
from literally thousands of workplace 
collections and levies. 

Apart from this healthy pulse of 
concrete aid, there have been the 
mass demonstrations in Liverpool, 
Birmingham (at Saltley Gates) and 
the regional TUC one-day strikes in 
solidarity with the miners by the South 
East Regional TUC (on June 27) and 
Yorks and Humberside Regional 
TUC, which gave the miners and the 
movement a morale boost. 

But it is the miners’ support 
committees that merit particular 
mention, as it is they that involve the 
most militant rank-and-file workers, 
the political activists who burn for 
revenge on the Tories. Their genuine 
mass character is attested to by the 
fact that in every city and major 
town in Britain, from Basingstoke 
to Blackburn, and Southampton to 
Salford, there is some kind of miners’ 
support committee or group. 

In most areas the committee has 
been set up by the local trades council, 
otherwise by political parties or trade 
unionists on an ad hoc basis. Though in 
the majority of cases they have operated 
more or less independently of the trades 
council that set it in motion. Although 
in some places, such as Sheffield and 
Birmingham, they have only the status 
of trades council subcommittees. The 
degree of involvement, activity and 
organisation will vary from town to 
town, but there can be no excuse for 
having only monthly meetings at such 
critical times - as in Sheffield. 

The miners’ support committees’ 
activities have mainly been around the 
collection of much needed food and 


money on the streets, and sometimes 
the staging of benefits or other social 
fundraising events; this approach 
having even been enshrined in the 
title of one organisation - the Dundee 
Miners’ Strike Relief Committee. 
While we would be the last to deny 
that such support is basic, material 
class solidarity, and also plays an 
essential additional role of boosting 
the morale of the miners, it must be 
complemented by a much broader and 
higher range of actions. This can only 
be done if we transform miners’ support 
committees into councils of action-type 
organisations. 

This means: 

• The broadening of MSCs by the 
election of recallable delegates from 
workplace organisations (trade union 
groups, shop steward committees), 
union branches, unemployed workers’ 
groups, tenants associations, working 
class women’s groups and all working 
class political and other organisations. 

• The organisation of miners to speak 
at workplace meetings and the regular 
distribution of propaganda materials 
supporting the struggle: leaflets, 
bulletins, posters, etc. 

• The formation of workers’ defence 
corps, in order to protect meetings and 
picket lines. They should consist above 
all of unemployed workers and strikers, 
and should be controlled by miners’ 
support committees. 

The miners increasingly see their 
struggle as not just against pit closures, 
but as a political struggle against the 
government - a perspective the entire 
working class has a vital interest in 
joining. As the political temperature 
rises, it becomes clearer and clearer that 
food and money solidarity has serious 
limitations. As Arthur Scargill has said, 
“We need more than finance, more than 
food - we need the physical participation 
of workers. We do not want pious words 
from the leaders of the labour movement. 
We want industrial action in support of 
our union!” 

But to facilitate this we must, amongst 
other things, transform the run-of-the- 
mill MSCs into councils of action. Such 
militant, broad-based, fighting class 
organisations are not simply desirable: 
they are now a necessity for mobilising 
working class action at a local level, 
which is essential to the total victory 
not only of the miners, but the working 
class as a whole - smashing the Tories’ 
anti-union legislation and bringing the 
Iron Lady Thatcher to her knees. 

Councils of action 

It was in August 1920 that councils of 
action were first established in Britain 
in order to carry out an act of proletarian 
class solidarity with the young Soviet 
Republic, when the government 
threatened to transform its assistance 
to the counterrevolutionary forces of 
Wrangel and his Polish allies into open 
military intervention. Mass agitation 
by the councils of action and the threat 
of a general strike actually forced the 
government to pull back from its plans 
for direct counterrevolutionary attack on 
the first socialist state. Surely this was 
one of the finest instances of proletarian 
internationalism ever displayed by the 
working class in Britain. 


But, of course, councils of action 
are best known for the dynamic role 
they played during the 1926 General 
Strike. The breadth of their activities 
in organising working class activity 
around the strike is well documented, 
but also worthy of mention is the way 
they operated independently of TUC 
guidelines in many towns and cities, 
issuing their own transport permits and 
mobilising pickets and workers’ defence 
corps, to the treacherous TUC’s obvious 
displeasure. 

Communist action 

The call for councils of action in 1926 
did not, however, simply spring spon¬ 
taneously from the working class, but 
was campaigned for beforehand. As 
the official historian of our Communist 
Party James Klugmann, pointed out, 
“It should be noted and appreciated 
that the call for the councils of action, 
which were to be the most important 
organs of struggle during the nine days 
of the General Strike, came first from 
the Communist Party and the Minority 
Movement.” 2 In fact, as the impending 
strike drew near, such a call was one 
of the main propositions of the party’s 
statement of April 23 1926. 

Throughout the nine days of the 
strike, the Communist Party threw 
its small but vigorously active forces 
into the fight; where there were strong 
communist organisations, there the 
most effective and militant activity was 
to be found. Not only did communists 
frequently take the lead in the activity 
(and fairly often leading positions) of 
the councils of action: they also gave 
a general political lead in shaping 
a large number of them into really 
broad, class-fighting organisations:"... 
moribund trades councils were revived, 
and existing ones were broadened to 
bring in all types of working class 
organisations, including political 
organisations, until they became real 
expressions of the whole local working 
class movement.” 3 

Despite the party making some 
clearly incorrect calls before the strike 
(eg, ‘All power to the general council’), 
it undoubtedly played a vanguard role 
in explaining the political nature of 
the strike and the need to defeat the 
capitalist state, in campaigning for and 
organising councils of action, to set up 
workers’ defence corps. Our party’s 
proud record during the General Strike 
is undeniable to any honest observer. 
Because of its role in the strike, 
thousands of the most class-conscious 
workers, men and women, flooded into 
the party that had won their respect - 
the Communist Party. Between its 7th 
Congress (May 30-June 1 1925) and 
its 8th Congress (October 16-17 1926) 
party membership increased from 
5,000 to over 10,000. Furthermore, the 
Young Communist League had, since 
its previous 3rd Congress, increased 
its membership threefold to 1,800 
(December 1926) - and 70% of these 
recruits were young miners. What 
better demonstration of the party’s 
heroic role during the General Strike! 

Communists today 

From the first days of the present strike, 
many communist miners have taken 


leading roles in the organisation of 
picketing and in the general running 
of the dispute. Outside the NUM 
itself, many communists have thrown 
themselves wholeheartedly into 
the activities of the miners’ support 
committees. But, excellent though 
this solidarity work is, there is much 
more that is demanded of communists 
- political analysis and political 
leadership. 

Perhaps some of our more in¬ 
experienced comrades might have 
expected Marxism Today 4 to have 
carried numerous articles analysing 
the political significance of the strike, 
extensive debates and their favourite 
round-table discussions between various 
communists and Labour lefts. Instead, in 
the last two editions (July and August) 
there is only one article on this historic 
class battle - that is, an interview on the 
role of women. Of course, we do not 
really expect much more from hard-core 
Eurocommunists. As we know, they hate 
fierce working class struggle - especially 
violence and intimidation; for them 
class struggle is a quaint, old-fashioned 
concept they occasionally bandy about 
after their genteel dinner-party dos with 
their fellow academics. 

So much for Marxism Today, but 
what of the party leadership? What is 
the position of our executive committee? 
Well, looking at George Bolton’s report 
to the July EC, one is immediately struck 
by the almost complete absence of 
concrete proposals for the tzkmg foi-ward 
of the miners’ strike. Instead this miners’ 
leader and party chairperson contented 
himself with merely describing events 
and, amongst these generalities, calling 
on party members to “lift our solidarity 
activity to even higher levels”. 5 Comrade 
Bolton did actually pose the right 
question when he asked: .. what has 
to be done in order to broaden and widen 
every aspect of the struggle ...?” But he 
didn’t answered his own question and 
nor did the EC as a whole after their 
weekend’s deliberations. 

The difference between the impact 
of the party in 1926 and now is clear. It 
is the difference between a committed 
revolutionary party that fought to lead 
the struggle, that called for councils 
of action and workers’ defence corps; 
and a party dominated by opportunism 
that tails the NUM leadership and 
the leftwing Labour bureaucracy and 
whose leadership appears incapable of 
giving the revolutionary communist 
direction the strike needs. This is why 
today communists need to follow the 
revolutionary lead of The Leninist to take 
this strategic and historic strike forward 
to victory. 

• Fight for a general strike in aid of the 
miners and against Tory anti-trade union 
laws! 

• Transform the miners’ support 
committees into councils of action! 

• Form workers’ defence corps. 

Notes 

1. The Leninist January 1985. 

2. J Klugmann History of the CPGB London 1969, 
pl03. 

3. Ibid pl48-49. 

4. Ostensibly, Marxism Today was the theoretical 
magazine of the CPGB. However, from 1977 to its 
demise in 1991 it was effectively the house organ 
of the Eurocommunist trend of the party. 

5. Weekly Worker August 8 2014. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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One gun, 
four shots and 
millions of 
viewers 


How justice works 

Deep pockets, global fame and the lack of jury trials are prone to produce outrageous results, argues 

Paul Demarty 



Oscar Pistorius: best lawyers 


T he verdict in the Oscar Pistorius 
trial has, unsurprisingly, been 
met with enormous controversy. 
Pistorius has been convicted of 
‘culpable homicide’, the South African 
equivalent of manslaughter, instead of 
either of the murder charges he faced, 
after fatally shooting his girlfriend, 
Reeva Steenkamp. 

The controversy is to be expected 
simply because of the undisputed facts 
of the case. If we accept every last 
point of Pistorius’s defence, we are 
still left with a story which sees the 
athlete approaching a locked, occupied 
bathroom and firing four hollow-point 
bullets through the door. There cannot 
be many people in the world for whom 
intentionally killing somebody outside 
of an immediate and direct threat to 
your life does not fall under a common- 
sense definition of murder. 

If he believed that a burglar was 
caught up short in his flat, that surely 
does not change the matter. Horatio 
does not very much care that Hamlet 
‘got the wrong guy’. Under the law of 
South Africa, if this judgment stands 
(by no means certain - the state could 
appeal the verdict), it appears this is 
the case. 

So this is a story partly about 
South Africa, but in other aspects 
depressingly universal - the widespread 
dissatisfaction about the verdict, 
domestically and internationally, is 
a symptom of how justice works in 
capitalist societies, regardless of 
whether Pistorius himself is guilty or 
innocent. 

The South African context has 
commanded a great deal of attention, 
since the trial provides another 
unflattering snapshot of post-apartheid 
society. The contradictions were there 
in the scene itself: Pistorius, a white 
man from a wealthy and privately- 
educated background, was in the dock; 
sitting in judgment was Thokozile 
Masipa, the first black woman to 
become a judge in South Africa. 
Needless to say, such a courtroom 
sketch could hardly have been drawn 
at the time of Pistorius’s birth, in 1986. 

Both stories on offer to Masipa, 
however, say something about 
the fraught nature of the death of 
apartheid, and its sharply uneven 
effects on the general population. 
The defence case prevailed, so let 
us take that first - Pistorius awoke, 
hearing unusual noises in his house, 
and concluded immediately that there 
was an intruder. Noticing the bathroom 
door was locked, he availed himself of 
a gun, loaded it, and fired four shots. 
To his horror, he realised he had killed 
Steenkamp. 

I must confess that I have met 
almost nobody that finds this account 
convincing - but I am not in South 
Africa. As is characteristic of highly 
unequal societies, however, South 
Africa suffers from soaring crime 
rates. Burglaries, carjackings and other 
forms of violent robbery are common; 
wealthy South Africans keep weapons 
around their homes, and often even 
their cars (bourgeois fear of crime is 


invariably way out of proportion to 
risk). Thus, Pistorius’s account of 
his behaviour can appear plausible 
in Pretoria, where it would not in 
Peckham - even if it still amounts to 
manslaughter. 

A racial edge to this phenomenon 
has been noted, and discrepancies with 
the treatment of the rapper, Molemo 
“Jub Jub” Maarohanye - who bought a 
murder conviction after a fatal hit-and- 
run - have been raised, but is surely less 
significant than the economic angle. 
‘Black economic empowerment’ has 
led to a new layer of black bourgeois 
and middle class individuals who 
equally display intense uncertainty 
about the security of their possessions. 
The polarisation of society, as is well 
known, has produced an economic 
divide wider than existed under 
apartheid. 

Of course, it is quite understandable 
that many - probably most - South 
Africans are sceptical of the decision, 
as well. We have to mention the basic 
narrative of the prosecution, which was 
that an argument between Pistorius and 
Steenkamp turned deadly: this was a 
matter of fatal domestic violence. If 
this were the case, it would hardly 
be atypical - South Africa has a 
horrendous, endemic rate of violence 
against women, both physical and 
sexual (and a particularly grisly pre¬ 
eminence in gang-rape). 

The more compelling ground for 
cynicism towards this judgment has 


little specifically to do with the country 
in which it took place. We remember, 
first of all, the common standard of 
proof in criminal trials - beyond all 
reasonable doubt. This is, inevitably, an 
elastic property - any standard of proof 
has to be, since the circumstances of a 
given crime or civil infraction cannot 
be known to legislators and the authors 
of constitutions in advance. 

For this elasticity to be exercised, 
however, some force has to push 
and pull it this way and that. Under 
capitalism, it is no surprise to find that 
the most powerful force is wealth. 

In Pistorius’s case, we have only 
his word that things happened the 
way he tells it. In a criminal trial, 
however, it is up to the prosecution to 
demonstrate that his account is false. 
The prosecution relied on witness 
statements, which claimed that an 
argument took place in Pistorius’s 
residence. The defence successfully 
cast doubt on the witnesses’ testimony 
- a fact to which Masipa made pointed 
reference during sentencing. 

How does one get such favourable 
outcomes in cross-examination? By 
hiring expensive lawyers. Imagine 
two men accused of similar crimes, 
with similar explanations. One is rich, 
and is lying - he has straightforwardly 
murdered his wife in cold blood. The 
other is poor, and is telling the truth 
about a horrendous, rash mistake. 

We know very well who is going 
to get the ‘premeditated murder’ 


conviction out of these two. The 
rich man’s lawyers have earned their 
right to charge exorbitant fees by 
successfully destroying prosecution 
cases - if it is not the prosecution 
witnesses, it will be something else, 
some procedural mistake, something 
that rules out a murder conviction. 
The poor man will already be doing 
life in the time it takes Pistorius’s lead 
counsel to clear his throat. 

In Pistorius’s case there is the 
additional matter of his celebrity - his 
brilliance as an athlete has given him 
fame far beyond his native country; 
even before the morbid sensation that 
was his trial (and certainly before 
London 2012), he was probably the 
only paralympian that many non¬ 
experts could name. This can play both 
ways, naturally - massive exposure 
probably helped OJ Simpson, but it has 
backfired in the cases of Stuart Hall, 
Rolf Harris and everyone else who was 
a British TV presenter in the 1970s. 

The highly open nature of the trial 
has played, on balance, in his favour - 
giving a global audience to his obvious 
remorse. We are already encouraged 
to identify with him, on some level, 
because he is a celebrity - someone 
in whose life we are supposed, in 
late-capitalist culture, to recognise 
something of ourselves. 

Celebrity trials have the virtue of 
making obvious what, all too often, 
happens on the quiet - the process by 
which the rich and powerful are able to 


obtain favourable outcomes injudicial 
processes at the expense of everyone 
else, (almost) regardless of the merits 
of the case. The perverse voyeurism 
of celebrity culture means that, while 
money can buy justice - or favourable 
injustice - it cannot buy silence. 

In the case of the rich and obscure 

- and a fortiori, when it comes to the 
manifold crimes of major capitalist 
firms - silence is the rule. The failure 
of state prosecutors to obtain a murder 
conviction from a man found with a 
gun in his hand and the body of a 
woman a few yards away is striking, 
regardless of his guilt, and widely 
examined due to the defendant’s 
fame; the ease with which capital 
inflicts systematic violence on entire 
populations with impunity goes, on the 
other hand, barely reported (in the case 
of Trafigura’s dumping of toxic waste 
off the west African coast, suppressed 
by a British superinjunction). 

It is here we have to point out 
something that has somehow escaped 
the criticism of all post-verdict 
commentators - this was not a jury 
trial. The judgment as to his guilt 
rested entirely on Masipa (and her 
two assessors). The right to a jury 
trial is increasingly unfashionable 
in contemporary capitalist societies 

- partly because, so the argument 
goes, one’s peers are all the more 
susceptible to media hysteria of this 
kind. No evidence of this phenomenon 
exists; rather it rests on a sneering 
disdain of people in general, thought 
to be gullible morons. In South Africa, 
however, since the advent of apartheid 
there has been no such thing as trial 
by jury - and the left in that country 
has, by and large, markedly failed to 
campaign for the restoration of this 
basic democratic right. 

Jury trials are, of course, subject 
to the same distorting influences as 
everything else. Yet the alternative is 
far worse: a judge, at the end of the 
day, is a successful lawyer. He or she 
has become successful by charging 
high fees; been able to charge high 
fees by attracting high-rolling clients; 
and thus has arrived at a position of 
expertise through making arguments 
favourable to capital, designed to 
convince a previous generation of 
judges of the same provenance. The 
cycle continues. It is a profound 
obstacle to democracy • 
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